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During the early summer of J48 8B. ©., while Philip was 
still occupied with the war in tne Chalcidic Peninsula, some 
Euboean tithe semtitinn coming to Athens witn a view to arranging 
peace between that city and their own state, declared in the demus 
"that Philip, tvo, bade them say to the Athenians that he wished 
to be reconciled with them and be at peace." This was apparently 
the first time during nis war with Athens that he had expressed 
such sentiments. Hitherto his language had been scornful and 
abusive; and he had taken pains to heap upon her by words as well 
as deed, such insults as would render her contemptible in the 
eyes of el dies Now, however, his tone had changed. What had 
caused the change? Many causes have been supgested. Demosthenes 
maintained that the blockade of the adaain ian harbors by Athens 
and the ravages of pirates on its coast had become unbearable. 

This may be true. But it seems to me that modern historians are 
right in urging another and deeper motive on Philip's part. When 
Olyuthus should fall—and of its fall Philip could now have little 
doubt —he ee be master of everything north of Thermopylae, 
except some parts of Thrace easily to be subdued. His next move 
must be upon Central Greece. But over Central Greece Athens stood 


resolute guard, hand in hand with her allies, the Phocians, in the 


pass of Pylae, However lax she might be in defending Hellenie 


liberty in Macedonia and Thrace, she had already shown that in 
matters nearer home she would act in quite a different way. Her 


navy was far superior to Philip's. He could not approach Hellas 
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proper by sea. By land, it was equally impossible; for the same 
navy would support the Phocians in holding Thermopylae. [t was 
expedient, therefore, to win Athens over to his side and, this 
being done, to trust to his all-successful diplomacy for the rest. 
Tt would, moreover, be ob immediate advantage to quiet Athens, for 
— her alone could he encounter serious opposition in completing 
“his conquest of Chalcidicé. 

How she, on her part, regardechis indirect overtures, we 
are not told. We may eee however, a feeling of surprise far 
from Uni easan'. - Notwithstanding we find her about this time 
voting her third and last succor for han Sily Olyuthus. That city, 
alarmed by the rapid advance of Philip, had sent a final appeal 
for aid, especially praying that Athenian citizens be dispatched 
instead of Werthieee Morcshdvies. The demus consented to the 
sacrifice—a proof how paced the crisis seemed-—-and voted a rein- 
forcement of 17 triremes, 2000 hoplites and 500 horsemen, all under 
the command of Chares. Probably, [ say, the vote took place 
about this time; but even if this be true, it is quite certain that 
the expedition was not actually sent till fall. 

Sometime during August an nee citizen, Pnrynon af 
the deme Ghabase coincd to Athens from abroad with a story of 
wrong which he made known to the demus. He had, he dae 
travelling during the Olympian truce (in the latter part of chet 
feeling secure in the protection of the god, when some of Philip's 


piratical soldiers had seized upon him and held him for ransom. 
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This ransom he had been obliged to pay before he could secure his 
Freedom, Such proceedings were an outrage; and he besought the 
demus to elect an ambassador to go with him to Philip and demand 

a restitution of the money. They were persuaded and chose. 
Cresiphon in that capacity. He and Phrynon, starting as soon as 
they could for the Etesian winds, which would not conse till the 
end of August, sought out Philip and delivered their message. He 
forthwith restored the ransom with fitting apologies for Phrynon's 
treatment and apparently did all he could to make friends of the 
two Athenians. During the course of his conversation with then, 
he spoke much of his kind regard for Athens; and expressly charged © 
them to inform the demus that he was most unwilling to war with 
her and would even now gladly be at peace. 

The two ambassadors returning about the end of Bankeahen 
made a full report of their visit in the demus. Besides reporting 
the business entrusted to them and Philip's message to the people, 
they spoke freely of his general cordiality toward Athens. Their 
words were received with the utmost enthusiasm. Not a single 
te secion of disbelief or hostility to Philip was uttered. [m- 
mediately Philocrates of the deme Hagnus—a man of whom we shall 
hear much in the coming transactions—-proposed and earried unani- 
Mously a decree that Philip be allowed to send to Athens sl Renene 
and ambassadors to treat for peace. This concession—small as it. 
seems—had hitherto been opposed by the extreme war eek and now, 
in spite of its victorious pepe in the demus, they decided to 


contest it in the courts. An indictment for illegal proposition 


Was accordingly brought against Philecrates by one Lyeinus, who 
acted as their representative. The penalty ieee was LOO 
talents, the greatness of the sum probably indicating the heinous- 
ness of the offence in their eyes. The necessary preliminaries 
having been gone through with, the case came in due course into 
the dicastery. Philoecrates being sick at the time and unable to 
attend, induced Demosthenes to plead his cause: with the result 
that the accuser failed to receive a fifth of the votes. 

This affair, which on account of the delays of litigation, 
was probably not finished before November, excited much interest 
-in Athens. No doubt the issues involved were prominent in the 
public mind. For us, the position of Philocrates and SE A ne es 
is significant. The former appears at once as the forfiost advo- 
cate of peace; a role wnieh he oe to fill until peace is 
actually accomplished. The latter's attitude is not SO easy to 
make out. Of course he might have defended Philocrates only be- 
cause “it seemed unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a 
motion" Nei tenaetae isa on and pledging Athens to nothing": 
but as a practical politician be gould not. but.ibe aware that the 
public would associate defender and defended together as advocates 
of the same cause. If, therefore, he was now strenuously opposea 
to peace, he would hesitate to ally himself in any way with the 
peace party, however unjust he might deer the accusation against 
Philocrates. [It appears to me that his tane here is changed from 


that he haa assumed in his Olyngthiac orations. Tt may be that, 


Ji 


despairing of persuading his countrymen tu exhibit an energy ade- 
quate to the oceasion, he now embraced the new prospect of peace 
with Philip as a means of saving Olynthus and extricating Athens 
from her present difficulties. The decree, however, oroduced no 
result; for Philip never availed himself of the permission it gave. 
Evidently he chose rather to wait till Athens should be ready to 


make overtures of her own accord. 
fu 


The leaning toward peace on the part oe the Athenian 
public evidently existing at his moment, was soon abruptly checked 
by the news of the fall of Olynthus. The fate of that city ‘which 
represented fully the Hellenic ideal of independence and autonomy , 
shocked the Athenian mind more than the combined need of the other 
29 Chalcidic towns that fell with Hy It brought home to all the 
progress that the conqueror was making and the necessity of check- 
ing him Lieadabat ony. One feature of the tragedy aroused especial 
indignation and cqmcern. Olynthus had been betrayed by two of its 
own citizens, Lasthenes and Euthycrates, men in the pay of Philip. 

wt 
This last plaring existance of an evil that had been increasing 
steadily througnout Hellas ever since Philip had begun his aggres- 
situa made men realise what danger it forboded in the years to 
come if al lowed to proceed unhindered. Though we may be sure that 
such feelings were not confined to Athens, yet it was there that 
they were strongest. The severest votes were passed against the 
Olvnthian sat ate canta there is yet other evidence that anger and 


alarm ran high among the people. 
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It was about this time, apparently, that Aeschines, who 
now appears for the first ish tas public adviser, brought before 
the Boulé and then before the demus, the ee Tschandrus, who said 
that he had come from some of the friends of Athens in Arcadia 
with the message that Philip was corrupting some of the leading 
men in that State, Using this information as. starting-point, 
Aeschines declaimed at length upon the danper of ea PRL G. 
he said, was winning over by bribes Hellas and the Peloponnesus, - 
while Athens slept. Let her rouse herself before it was too late. 
He strenuously recommended ee which Fubulus had proposed: 
that . Athens dispatch ambassadors far and wide through (Greece esi be 
the isi ae states to send envoys to Athens to deliberate upon the 
war with Philip. This was no new idea. Demosthenes had brought 
forward a similar project a year eariien hot had apparently failed 
im carrying. it-.out. Now, however, Eubulus’. motion passed without 
difficulty. It is noticeable, though, that Demosthenes did not 
support it. Probably he felt that the time for such action had 
gone by. 

The embassies were accordingly sent out. heaeWines 
himself served as the leading envoy to Arcadia whence the disturb- 
ing news had just come. All had practically the same task . 

No Greecian State except Athens and Phocis was then at war with 
Philip? The ambassadors of Athens were not to bring about a 
union between states already warring separately in the common 


cause, but to rouse her sister commonwealths from apathy and induce 


oe tat 


them to take active measures against a king with whom they were 

now at peace, We cannot wonder then that their language was vio- 
lent and abusive toward phi id pt” eae ia before the Ten Thousand 
at BAe Rouse Zhe a speech in reply to Hieronymus, Philip's 
supporter, in which he frequently called Philip a barbarian and an 
aha Twp and showed at length how much Philip's paid par- 
tisans injured not only their own states, but the whole of Greece 
as well. Such language, however, did not have the desired effect 
and the embassies proved a dismal failure. Not a single state 
joined Athens in the wae® Notwithstanding this,Aeschines was not 
discouraged in his course. Upon his return home, he made his 
report with zeal. The Arcadians, he said, had expressed their . - 
pleasure at the fact that Athens was at last waking up and laying 
to her hand: and he advised ae abpbeon of 4 second embassy to .’. 
that country for the purpose of accusing Philip's partisans there; 
for he had heard from his friends that if Athens would press the 
case, these men would be unauned. There is no reason to doubt 
that Aeschines implicitly Bevietie in the truth of this statement, 
unlikely as it seems. 

Meanwhile an embassy of quite a different kind had been 
sent out from Athens. Many Athenian citizens had oe captured 
in Olynthus when it fell, among whom were two named [latrocles and 
bhoratus? The relatives of these two men, on hearing of their 
captivity, deposited the suppliant olive-brancn upon the altar in 


the Pnyx and entreated the demus to do something in their behalf. 
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Philocrates and Demosthenes seconded their request. Tne demus 
complied and dispatched Arisioaderms. ths great actor, as an am- 
bassador to treat with Philip upon the matter. Aristodemus was 
chosen because his reputation and the favor shown those of his 
profession by Philip, assured his cordial reception at the 
Macedonian Court. Probably, also, he was about to visit Philip 
of his own accord, to take part in the Olympie Games celebrated by 
that King upon his victory over a ae He did not. return to 
Athens before the next autumn, at the earliest. 

The Olympie Games above refered to took place probably 
during the Spring of 347 B.C. As to what happened in the months 
succeeding thereto, we have only the most fragmentary information. 
Tt seems, Nowever, that Philip soon attacked Thrase once more.” 

He would naturally do this Fe the Etesian winds in July and 
August, when the Athenians could not interfere. His progress in 
those regions was so rapid that before long the islands, Panes, 
Imabras, and Seyrvs, were dangered: while the Athenian colonists 

in the Chersonesus began to leave for places of greater safety. The 
disturbance in Athens was very great. "You were compelled" 
Aeschines tells the jury four years later "to hold more special 
assemblies in fear and clamor, than those appointed by the laws; 
and affairs were so full of doubt and danger that Cephisophon, one 
of Chares’ friends, was obliged to move that Antiochus, the superin- 
tendent of the navy, sail as soon as possible in search of the 


general in command of your force, and, if he find him.anywhere, 
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tell him that the Athenian demus are astonished if, when Philip 

is marching upon the Athenian Chersonesus, the Athenians are even 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the general and fleet they ie sent 
out.” This general, Chares, who as we know, had been dispatched 
at the head of the last expedition sent by Athens to aid Olynthus, 
had been delayed by a storm and in consequence had been unable to 
reach the beseiged city before its fall. On learning of this 
disaster, he had returned witn his gate to Athens and had been 
later sent out again to Thrace with another command. He had, no 
doubt, conducted himself on this occasion as on many others, and 
acted without: regard to orders from home. ,ertainly, the vote 
of the demus shows bos no news had been had from him for some 
time. He was probably neglecting the safety of Athens‘ Thracian 
possessions in order to indulge in some marauding raid upon the 
defenseless communities in that vicinity. 

The damage actually inflicted upon Athens by this can- 
paign of Philip's could not have been great; for the Chersonesus 
and the endangered islands still remainedin her hands. Probably 
Philip's activity was confined to the interior of Thrace, whenethe 
continual quarrels of the petty despots would afford nim ample 
occupation; but what he accomplisned even there is unknown to us. 
We find him next . Macedonia, busied with greater matters.’ ‘Pur* 
ing the late fall and winter of 57 he was making preparations to 
respond to the request of the hard pressed Thebans for ald against 


Phocis. tt was rumored through Greece that a ioint exvedition 
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of Philip and the Thessalians was impending. Great alarm prevail- 
ed in Phocis. The reform party wnich had supplanted Phalaecus 

in authority Guicte geneontwed to inbelle time heitp of Athens. ” 

In evident mistrust of their own mercenaries, who were with good 
reason supposed to favor Phalaecus, they deemed it best to with- 
draw from Thermopylae such force as they had there and to turn over 
the pass to Athens, Ambassadors were accordingly dispatched to 
Athens requesting aid and offering to yield up hi bts | Thronium 
and Nicaea, the fortresses commanding the pass. The action of the 
demus shows how disquieted the city was at the prospect of the 
threatened invasion. The offer of the Phocians was at once ac 
cepted and they were bidden to hand over the fortresses to 
Proxenus, the Athenian general. in stand or a foree*at Ores in 
Euboea, This as a preliminary- Fittingly to oceupy the im- 
pregnable strongholds about to be gained — to oppose to Philip 

an invincible force, it was further decreed to fit out 50 triremes 
-and man them by a levy of HY wit iene under tiiey years of age. 
This vote was apparently not to be carried out till the occasion 
demanded. It was merely to be held in readiness for an emergency. 
tn the following June it seems to have been etrit in foree’. 

So occupied had the public mind been with these aggres- 
sions of Philip that it had tnought little about Aristodemus and 
nis mission, He, indeed, seems to have edn oneaties Greece “arid 
possibly to Athens, by winter, but he occupied himself there with 


other matters and did not make any report to the Boulé. if any 


rae ea 
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Bpreat hope that he had favorable news to communicate, nad prevailed, 
his failure to report would not have passed lanier cine: otoes but it 
suppose, Philip's evident hostility had shattered the fond expecta- 
tions of kindness and favor existing at the beginning of the year. 
Perhaps the hel aide ca of the captives had ewe) learned of the 
actor all that interested them privately and so did not press for 
his report. At any rate, in the words of Aeschines, “Aristodemus 
having come back from the embassy, on account of some business 
matters, did not report to the Boulé." 
This state of feeling was abruptly changea, however, 

when there suddenly appeared at Athens Tatrocles, one of the 
Bilssners, having been released without ransom by Philip. The 
mere fact of his release was a pleasant enough surprise; but when 
he announced that Philip still felt in the same way doled Athens 
as before the fall of Olynthus, the effect upon public sentiment 
was marked. Tmmediately, as the news got abroad, there was gen- 
eral indignation at Aristodemus for not making his report when he 
undoubtedly had so much to tell. This grew apace till realy on 
motion of Democrates of the deme Aphidna, the ogee oe to serve 
upon the careless actor a formal ean This had the desired 
effeet: and some time during the first ten days of Anwboakah ion 
(February) $46 B.C. Aristodemus appeared before the Boulé. 

| ite wilnaie the general Proxenus, in obedience to orders 
from home had di spateched two anoassadors to the Phocians at Ther- 


mopylae requesting them to deliver to him the, fortresses, as had 
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been offered. These ambassadors, on their arrival, learned that 
Phalaecus had-.once more regained his SUtGnGrity in seh bi and that 
ne intended to hold the pass nimself by the aid of his own mer- 
eenaries. Proxenus, Learning this, immediately wrote home a 
letter telliny the state of the case. This letter was read in the 
same assembly in which Aristodemus, having previously addressed the 
Boulé, made his report. The news of Phalaecus' repudiation of 
Athenian aid, would weaken the spirit of resistance materially; 
while the Lessening of cordiality toward tne Phocians, would accen- 
tuate the newly revived favor toward Philip. . This would be yet 
more the case, when the heralds, sent out the previous month to 
announce the truce of the Mysteries, entered the assembly and re- 
ported that the Phocians alone of all the states visited had re- 
fused to accept the truce and had imprisoned the ambassadors re- 
cently sent to Athens with the offer to cede the fortresses. " 
When therefore Aristodemus came forward with long assurancesof 
Philip's regard for Athens and added that he wished to become her 
ally, the demus was completely won over. Demosthenes, who now, 

if not earlier, was certainly working hand in hand with Philocrates 
to bring about peace with Philip, moved that the actor be crowned 
or, in our parlance, be awarded a vote of thanks. The oe wate 
carried. [It was now that Philocrates, encouraged by tne response 
that Philip's message had called forth, deemed the time ripe to : 
propose a measure toward Whiest T° think; he’ and his party’ had been 


AW 
working for some time. [ts intent was briefly that Atnens should 
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himseif take the initiative in arranging matters with Philip. As 
a means tnereto the decree provided that 10 men be chosen as am- 
bassadors to Philip, whose duty should be to discuss with him the 
question of peace and the common advantage of botn parties. The 
motion was passed without trouble. Evidently, tne majority of the 
people were now thoroughly tired of the war and ready to take what 
steps they could to bring it to a close, 

The prospect of peace having been thus opened, a party 
in Athens Se acied the idea that it might be turred not only to 
ene relier ‘of the state but to her honor / Tt will be 
remembered that a number of embassies had previously been sent out 
over Greece summoning vie States to war in the common cause. 
These had signally failed. Now, however, it was thought that 
Similar embassies charged with a different message, might be more 
successful. tf Athens should invite the Hellenic cities to delib- 
erate in ¢ ommon with her upon concluding peace with Philip, ies 
might be glad rape ae ans gs wou tne were already at peace 
with him in picnnsee ol as definite treaty shared by all would give 
far greater general security. If such a combination could be 
arranged, Athens would make peace, not as an isolated state, but as 
the head of Hellas; and she would be in a fair way, it was‘thought, 
to receive in time the hegemony from willing Be iee., This idea 
appealed to the demus and it was resolved, apparently about nt 0 ig 
time, to dispatch embassies inviting the Greeks to a congress at 


2. . . 
Athens, “in order that they might botn make war in common, if 11 
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should be necessary, and might share in the peace, if that should 
seem advantageous." Who care the peuriateks of this project, we do 
mot know; but it looks like-a last effort of the party that had 
ied’ to the dispatch of the first embassies. Aeschines apparently 
viewed it witn favor. Demosthenes regarded it with contempt. 

But to return to the embassy to Philip. 

The motion of Philocrates being passed, the demus pro- 
eeeded to elect the ten idea diedo mals Those chosen were Ctesiphon, 
Aristodemus, [Tatrocles, Cimon, Nausicles, Dercylus, Phrynon, 
Aeschines, and eek aie Aristodemus, Phrynon,Ctesiphon, and 
Tatrocles were elected doubtless because they had been the actual 
recipients of ahi’ promises. Philocrates and Demosthenes were 
chosen as heads of the peace party, though not by any means per- 
sonal friends of Philip, as were the others. Aeschines, on the 
other hand represented the war party, not now indeed so violent 
as formerly, but still quite hostile and suspicious towards the 
present peace movement © His duty says Paneesache he was to keep 
an eve on his fellow ambassadors: this being the purpose for which 

a 
he was elected. He was proposed, ne himself tells us, by 
Nausicles: which would lead us to infer that the latter was in- 
tended to perform like surveillance. Demostnenes was proposed by 
Be ee sete of the many indications that these two were 
now working together in harmony. OF the position of Cimon and 


Derevlus at this time we know nothing; though on the second ambassy 


they, like the rest, fell into line in following Aeschines and 
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Philocrates. Tt has been remarked that the composition of the 
ten shows all parties in Athens united in the aesire for peace. 
This may be true: yet [ am inclined, as [ have said, to regard 
Aescnines and his associates as not yet won over. 

Besides these ten men, tne demus ebséibalone Aglaocreon 
of Tenedos to represent upon the embassy the synod of the allies 
assembled in Athens. This was done, not beenuts tne question as 
to who were the allies of Athens, was expected to arise; but rather, 
I think, because it was desirable that the city treat with PHILS, 
not as a single state, but as the head of a Greecian Confederation.” 
The craving after recognition as the head of Hellas was strong just 
now at Athens: a fact evidenced by the new series of embassies 
sent out about this time. : 

As to the instructions given the ten, other than the 
general directions above:stated, we learn from Aeschines's third 
bration that they were enjoined to request Pnilip to send Pleni- 
potentiaries to Athens to treat on peace: but this was not their 
only duty. The decree contained other particular instructions. 
We are not told what these were, but to judge from what the am- 
Deca later did and said, their purport was, howeaby speaking, 
to try to get back Amphipolis, to assure safety to the Chersonesus 
and to come to an understanding with Philip on the subiect of the 
Sacred War. 

That the veople at large expected to recover Amphivolis 


as the price of peace, cannot be doubted. Philip's words reported 
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to them by Ctesiphnon, Aristodemus and others, had been construed 
as promising this. Tt was also the object of their greatest de- 

oe ae at P nie 
sire. The war had begun over Amphipolis. Primarily for Amphi- 
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polis tney had suffered defeat after defeat for ten years: and now, 
vnen the question of peace came up, the regaining of Ampnipolis 
formed their chief concern. So much was this the case, +tkat—tke 


embessy-hew. cremted-was—leter-poputeriy. teormed-"+re-enbessu—eabout 


i ansd--we-pather frem stray -expressions—in-the-orators” 
that the matter of Amphipolis was regarded as constituting almost 
its wnole business. How bitter the disappointment they were 
destined to meet in this affair, proved to the Athenians, can be 
en by the tone in which it is refered to again and again by the 
orators. Nor, indeed, was the hope ‘of regaining the former 
colony Be tacety given up till the evil day of Cnaeronea settled 
such questions once for aia. a 

The danger threatening the Chersonesus from Philip's 
invasion had also, as ve have seen already, been the occasion of 
much excitement at Athens, and could non but cause anxiety con- 
cerning the future. The people, therefore, would be urgent to 
nave the safety of the peninsula guaranteed as one of the condi- 
becanet peace, 

In regard to the Sacred War, the state of the public mind 
at Athens seems somewhat confused. This question will come up a ' 


little later, when we find the Macedonian ambassadors refusing to 


admit the Phocians to the treaty as allies of.Athens; and [ shall 


endeavor to discuss it briefly at that point. Now T must pass it 
by; (saying vonly this much: «that,-as,far:ags: I can see, it had not 
aS yet come to éeeupy anything like the place in the popular in- 
AArn od 

terest that it afterward usurped. OF course, it was present to 
tne mind of the demus as a great problem, vitally affecting Athens, 
which must be solved in the near future. But now it was tempo- 
rarily thrust into the back ground by the expectation, recently 
heightened, of regaining Amphipolis. We shall see how these two 
matters soon changed places and how, on the return of this embassy, 
attention was suddenly turned away from Amphipolis and directed 
eagerly to the affairs of Gone oad Greece. But as yet, that change 
had not taken place. 

Such then was the appointment, the composition and the 
_ purpose of the lst of the 3 Pune een with which we have to deal. 
The ist step had been taken in a series of transactions which in 
the course of a few months was destined to bring about the ruin of 
Phoecis, the exaltation--albeit short-lived—of Thebes and her 
allies, the discomfiture and disgrace of Athens, and the permanent 
establishment of Philip within Central Greece. The lst scene of 
the last act of the great drama had been ushered in. But this the 
Athenians little guessed. They saw only that the long and weary 
war with Philip was now to be ended. Henceforth he was to be 


their friend and, for the privilege of their friendship, was to 


give them Amphipolis and many other tnings besides. 
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Brighter days were ceming, with peace and ease in abundance. The 

immediate result of this feeling was naturally an utter relaxa- 

tion of all warlike efforts. "From the day in which you began to 
/ 

expect peace," says Demosthenes, "you let all preparations for war 

go.” From henceforth we shall see the Athenian people looking 


idly, though with keen expectation, into the bright future, until 


the bright future darkens suddenly into a desolate, blackened past. 
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Tnasmuch as there yet existea a state of war between 
Athens and Philip, it would have been dangerous for the ambassadors 
to proceed vo Macedonia unannounced; and a herald was accordingly 
snet ahead to secure safe-conduct for them from Phi lip.” This 

ci 

herald they Peer fee vege Nreus; for they could go as far as Oreus 
Without fear. They set out from Athens in preat earverness; and 
SO impatient were they to get to Pella that when they arrived at 
Oreus and did not find the herald there,they wasted no time in 
taking matters into their own hands. Knowing that a Macedonian 
army was beseiging Halus near the shore of the Payasean Gulf, they 
set sail for that place and seeking out Parmenie the general in 
command asked him to pass them through nis camp to Pagasae. | Hav- 
ing obtained this, they pressed on and did 'not.meet the returning 
‘herald until they reached Larissa. Demosthenes ,who gives us this 
information, declares that the haste was made on Philip's behalf; 
for it was to Philip's interest to have the peace consummated as 
soon as possible. This is most unfair. Athens needed the haste 
far more than Philip. To say nothing of the fact that she had 
been suffering more than her enemy from the war all along, she had 
now relapsed into a state of passive waiting in which she was 
particularly open to attacks from Philip's "superabundant activity? 
Either she must gain peace at once or, failing in this, must rouse 
herself anew. The worst thing for her would be to allow the 


matter to hang fire without coming to a definite decision one way 
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nd Pallocrates at that time. 
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rest.of nis:colleagues did 
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or the other. Under these circumstances, any loitering on the 
part of the Ambassadors would have been treason. Demosthenes 
seems to nave seen the oes of delay clearly enough a little 
jater and no doubt was aware of it now, did it not’ suit his purpose 
momentarily to let it appear otherwise. Indeed, [ think he must 
have been one of the most zealous in pushing forward. Nor shall 
we Piok us0n ‘hie pdiieace as peculiar to the ambassadors; for 
lege wim Se ee then permeating the whole of Athens. 
Impatience always goes hand in Nand with excited hope. Certainly 
we can not infer from it in this instance any collusion with Philip 
ae the part of a single one of the ten. More, during the whole 
| n 
time the lst embassy was absent from Athens, nothing else occured 
which would fasten upon any of its members the suspicion of working 
on Philip's behalf. Demosthenes himself elsewhere says so dis- 
ect ity He asserts in so many words that he suspected nothing 
until the debates came ofr at Athens after their Pas uri: and 
Aeschines complains justly that, in view of thisfact, he has no 
business to accuse anybody of what happened before that time. We 
may be sure that had he any real ground for his charges regarding 
the lst embassy, he would not thus exonerate his colleagues. And 
so, [ incline to treat these charges as possessing little weight. 
Of course, however, I do not presume to say that such 
men as Philocrates, Aristodemus and Phrynon were all the while 


acting from the purest motives. On the contrary, 2 think it 
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likely, from his later conduct that Philocrates upon this very 
embassy came to a secret and corrupt understanding with Philip. 
He was certainly bribed at some time, doubtless often. Finally 
his conduct grew so eS i that by 3445 he had been banished and 
his name had become the object of universal execration. Phrynon 
also seems from casual expressions in the orations of both orators 
to have had a most unsavory reputation at enete.: But quite 
different is the case in regard to the others. They evidently were 
looked upon as respectable citizens by a ee portion of the 
people. And although ne a A continued accusations of 
Aeschines and the others after the embassies gradually created a 
party which considered them all, and Aeschines in particular, as 
traitors, yet Athens as a whole had not made up her mind about them 
as she had about Phrynon and Philocrates. _ This fact must influ- 
ence us when we come to discuss their actions farther on: it must 
at least compel us to see if after all, whatever their shortcomings, 
they might rine been, as their countrymen regarded them, hon- 
est men. But whether they were or not, undoubtedly before the 
l&th of Elaph, nothing occured which even a Hanaatnencs could turn 
to their blame or to that of their Piiees ice. 

But we must not:on'the:other hand give too much credence 
to what Aeschines has to tell us of the proceedings of this, or, 
ingeed, of the second. embassy. Of what took place in each case 


after the 10 left Athens, they themselves were the only witnesses, 
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except, of course Macedonians and other foreigners, who, when this 
case was being tried, were far away or otherwise unavailable. 
Now of these ambassadors, the majority were supporting Aeschines 
heartily against Demosthenes. The result was that while Demos- 
thenes on his part could not induce them to tell what they knew 
against Aeschines, or to confirm his own statements, even though 
Eien: Aeschines was at liberty to say pretty much anything he 
wished without fear of their contradicting him. Indeed, they were 
only too willing to testify on his behalf, since he and they were 
general 
the common objects of Demosthenes'¥$, accusations. Therefore, in 
view of the temptation to pervert the facts whicn Aeschines must 
have experienced in narrating be happened away from Athens, we 
should be chary of beldawini him when he overleaps the bounds of 
sober sila aki anlne This is especially siblecacias just now, for 
from his account we must derive almost all we can know concerning 
the first embassy; since Demosthenes only touches upon it and that 
briefly and in few places. , 

What he tells us of the journey to Macedonia, is little 
and can best be given in his own words. " Demosthenes" he says- 
"made a point of taking his meals with us, not by my consent but 
by that of my associates Aglacreon and Tatrocles. And he says 
that on the road T urged him that we in common keep an eye on that 
wild beast Philocrates, which is a lie. For how would [ have 


urged Demosthenes to wateh Philuocrates when [ knew he had pleaded 


Philocg{s cause at the time of the THE Vv 6 Mary (expr, and haa 


Z.Prooably wae tae same as tas aan sentioned in A, 2, 124, He 83 eeus to nave oeen 


an orator of 
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been nominated for the embassy of Philoc.." Demostnenes nad indeed 


: } 
made such a charge and almost in these very words. 


“ Throughout the whole trip we ambassadors were obliged 
to put up with the intolerable annoyance tne fellow occasioned 
us. For instance, when we were casting about as to what we ought 
to speak of and Cimon said he was afraid Philip would get the 
better of us in pleading his causes, Demosthenes declared that he 
had rivers of words inexhaustible and that he would lay down the 
right in the case of Amphipolis and os source of the war so 
mightily that he would stop up Philip's mouth with an unsoaked rush 
and would persuade the Athenians to take Leosthenes home again and 
Philip to give back Anotitioos Bax We see thie that the four -men 
Aeschines, Aglacreon, Latrocles and Demosthenes: messed’ together on 


* * 


the ia shines that Aeschines may say cannot make us believe 
that he and Demosthenes were not on good terms at this time. 

Greek ideas would not permit two persons not eriiridaey to each other 
to share the same repast. Tn eating with a man you bound yourself 
to him by ties of union not lightly to be broken. Indeed, one of 
the preat charges Aeschines brought against Demosthenes in the 
trial was that by accusing his fellow-ambassadors ne was disregard- 
ing the sacredness of relations formed when he broke bread with 
them upon this embassy. On the next embassy after Demosthenes 


had begun to come into conflict with the others, Aeschines asserts 


that they refused not only to eat at the same table, but ever where 


Joldea’s note.on tis 
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possible, to. put up at the same inn as he. ‘So by his own showing 
we can know that, despite his denial, he could not have been at 
odds with Demosthenes as ta Accordingly we are not’ to believe 
that Demosthenes made himself disagreeable to his colleagues by 
extravagant boastfulness or in other ways. Tt is possible that 
the gpreat orator did not possess many of the little graces of 
manner which win the hearts of men. yrand and imtense natures 
in their strivings for exalted aims too often overlook tage small 
eaurtésies of life and by their cee tact offend and antagonise. 
Such men are apt also to violate the canons of decorum and ‘good 
taste which mean se@ much to the notateiae., lf this ise true, they 
baie both disgust and ridicule , This may have been the case 
with Demosthenes. We know that among his boy acquaintances he was 
never popular, Their feelings toward him were summed up in the 
brutally ludicrous nicknames with es he was early designated. 
And these is much in the speech of Aeschines to make us infer that 
in this respect the man was like the boy. Aeschines never tires 
of ascribing to nis rival words or of placing him in positions 
calculated to rouse the scorn and derision of the hearers. So 
frequently does he do this that one begins involuntarily to suspect 
that the shve must have fit in some way; that in these gibes of 
Aeschines there was a point which the Athenians saw, though it is 


invisible to us. The Demosthenes we know in his orations is any- 


—— as eee 


The charge of Nemostnenes (which [T think he amply re- 
futes) being testimony from his rival that they were still friends, 
supports us yet more firmly in our view. c.f. al Me ie 
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thing butcridiculous, But how of tne Demosthenes whom his fellow 
citizens saw in the assembly and about the streets? | Aeschines, 
on the other hand, seems to have been a man of great popularity: 
and as such ne doubtless looked down upon his enemy because of his 
inferiority in social gifts. Indeed, the Sins which he lays to 
the charge of Demostnenes are many of them merely social sins, hav- 
ing nothing to do with patriotism in any Wane as for instance the 
one quoted above. But however this may be, we know from Aeschi- 
nes: s own words that just now he is not telling the truth. 5 of 
the 10 got along pleasantly enough with Demosthenes and probably 
the others did also. 

"But not to delay over this fFellow's high and mighty 
ways," Aeschines continies as soon as we arrived in Macedonia, 
we arranged that when we met Philip we should speak in order of 


seniority. Now Demosthenes happened to be the youngest of us, so 


he said. So when we had been ushered into Philip's presence’ <. 
J 5 ae Pe 
x » x ~ and the elder ones had spoken, my turn came." He 


then proceeds to give a summary of his speech, which we shall pass 
over ina few words. He began By recounting the benefits con- 
ferred upon Amyntas, Philip's father, by Athens, and the friend- 
ship arising in consequence between the 2 powers. He then told 
how this kindness had been extended ‘- Philip himself. How 
TIphicrates had befriended him and his house in an hour of need vo 


practically reconquered for him his kingdom. After that came a 


recital of the injuries done to Athens by Macedonia in tne matter 
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of Ampnipolis, by Ptolemaeus and by Perdiccas,and of the kind 
Spirit in which Athens had met them. "Nay more," says Aeschines 
"tT did not hesitate to accuse Philip himself, charging him with 
taking up the war aes our wea as He next told the story of 
the mythical founding of Amphipolis and passing on from thence re- 
called what had happened in his own time--the council of the Greeks 
Athens’ 

where Amyntas had joined in recognising Aesenmpre=s's right to 
Amphipolis. Every statement Aeschines supported by witnesses or 
documentary evidence, as an advocate pleading his cause before the 
court. "What therefore," he concluded “Amyntas your father, re- 
linguished before all the Greeks, not only by word but by vote, 
euae4t-is not. just. for you his. offspring: to ae But if you 
- Claim that it is yours by right.of seizure in time of war-—-if on 
the one hand you took it from us, ie enemies, at the point of the 
sword, it is yours by the laws of war: but if on the other hand, 
you took from cae Amphipolitans the city which belongs to Athens, 
you hold not their eee but the noone POSES E CPR 

“Waen t had finished this and what else [ had to ee it 
was at last time for Demosthenes; and all gave attention expecting 
to hear a iteedeY, of surpassing power: since even Philip ( as we _ 
learned later) and his courtiers had been told of his boastful 
promises. Everybody then being thus eager to listen, this On pror 
bellows out an exordium full of abscurity and cowardice: and ha ving 


entered a little way into the business of nis discourse, suddenly 


became silent and couldn't go onj;and finally lost himself entirely. 
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When Philip saw the state he was in, he bade him take courage and 
not think that here suci @ thing was fatal.as it would bei‘in.a 
theatre; and he urged him to take his time and try tb remember 
what he had intended to say. But he, having once become confused 
and Sli tomnn Wells he had written, couldn't recover undone 
when he tried again, he met with the same fate. - And when silence 
reigned, the herald bade us retire. * "When we ambassadors were 
alone, this nuble fellow with a sc owl as black as night, declared 
that T had-done for the city and the, allhes«s,:: Overcome by: sur- 
prise--not [ alone but all of us—we inquired of him wny. He ask- 
-ed if T had forgotten how matters stood at Athens: if T did not 
remember the exhaustion of the demus and Wid beanie Coase for 
peace, "“Or,*® said he “are you nvrren up on account of those 50 
ships which have been voted but are siete aadente to: be filed? 
Because you have so angered Philip and agit such things ee you 
would bring not peace out of war, but a truceless war out of peace. 
And as'I was beginning to make some reply, Philip's servants called 
usin? 
I have quoted thus at length from Aeschines because I 
think it better for the actors in the events to tell their own’ 
story where that is possible. Much is gained thereby. The 
scenes are made more vivid and the character and attitude of the 
speakers come out more clearly. Here we see, moreover, fully 
exemplified that kind of accusation which T have just said 


Aeschines loves to employ toward Demosthenes. Demosthenes comes 
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+ 
before us not as the dishonest or incompetent statesman, but as 
the awkward and disgusting member of a social circle. Many have 
been the views held as to the probable truth of his failure. , of 
course in me tewiecune we can only conjecture: yet it seems to me 
that Aeschines has invented the incident. At any rate he had. here 
a glorious opportunity to strike his enemy where he was well known 
to be weak. Demosthenes's inability, or rather, unwillingness | 


x 
to speak ex tempore was a standard joke of Athens; and the jury 


would picture to themselves with great amusement his helplessness 
wien at a critical juncture he forgot his written speech and could 
‘ Not go on. 

Tn considering what Aeschines tells us of his own 
harangue we are at once met by a dprrieulty. Demosthenes declares 
that on this embassy Aeschines never even mentioned the name of 
Amphipolis.~ "Andthis, ® he says nie hiinwe be announced to you (the 
Dieta). For you surely remember him saying "I too had some- 
thing to say about Amphipolis; but that Demosthenes might have the 
Lieenee of speaking upon it, I left'it untouched." He represents 
this as occuring in the assembly when the ambassadors made their 
report on their return. To understand this we must notice two 
passages in ed acibiaaes He Seuemhat erie on the homeward journey 


Demosthenes besought him to be sure and mention that "Demosthenes 


too had said something about Amphipolis." In recounting his 


~ 
‘His failure is not so much an instance of incompetency 


as of ridiculous clownishnness. 
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. ! 
speech in the assembly later he says "TI did not forget Demosthenes} 
reguest that if we omit anything, he be assigned to speak about 
Ampni polis." °° #fvidently Aeschines had ‘on that occasion sald some- 
+i rng about leaving tne matter of Amphipolis for Demosthenes to 
treat of, either there or in Macedonia, a fact which was still 
remembered at Athens—no doubt because of the retort it elicited 
From Demosthenes. Was it in the audience of Pella that nesenanes 
had been silent on this subject? So Demosthenes charges: and the 
scene in the assembly, as ne reports it, bears this out. 
Aescnines, on the other hand, wiite he dees fot refer to this 
charge of He atone: yet implies that he did speak of Amphbolis. 
before Philip and that it. was only at Athens when making his re- 
port that ne passed over it. Even there he can not mean that he 
did so wholly: for he tells us elsewhere that he Hovenk dd his 
speech made to Philip and that certainly contained much about 
Amphipolis,. What he intended to say was probably that he content- 
ed himself with doing thus much ana did not beach upon Philip's 
answer or the subsequent arrangements. Now Demosthenes'$ state- 
ment is open to question. He says distinctly that he has nothing 
in Aeschines's conduct on the ist embassy to accuse: that he did 
not suspect him till he came Hohner But if Amphipolis played the 
important part in the negotiations which he ascribes to it—and 


there is every reason to think it did--then Aeschines's omission 
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He @ould easily do this, since the remembrance of it 
would be only general, not detailed. see next page 
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of it would Nave been decidedly suspicious. C think therefore 
that Demosthenes did not report the scene truly and that the ac- 
cusation ne bases upon it is Feicey me Nave no ulfficulty, ac- 
cordingly, as far as Nemosthnenes'$ contradiction is concerned, in 
belleving that Aeschines delivered such a speech as ne represents. 
Nor am [ of those who repard the speech as tne acme of Foolishness. 
/] i6 true that it amounts to @ demand for Amphipolis—that in one 
sense 1t was ridiculous for Athens the defeated party, to demand 
of Philip the victor the city concerning wnich the war had been 
begun. Vet it is doubtful whether Aeschines or any Athenian 
statesman who at all realised the situation,expected the demand to 
be complied with. Why then make it? Because it would have been 
still more foolish to give the place up Without a word. Do not 
nations today in Similar circumstances put forward far larger 
claims than they hope ever to realise? Athens had always looked 
‘upon Amphipolis as her own and Hellenic sentiment in great part 
acknowledged that she had some right so to da. All this was a 
Soanmt in her. favor whieh Philip, «could not ignore. Did she insist 
upon it, he would not of course give up Amphipolis, but he would be 
obliged to do something to poate PERSE for its loss. Did she 
quietly relinquish it, ne would be released from this obligation. 
So Aeschines was right in his demand. EE tniank teo, that he made 


Athens * 
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Philip's reply was arpumentative. 
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on equal terms with Philip. Accordingly sne has no reason not to 
expect justice: and to prove the justice of ner demands he adopts 


the regular methods of the court—the production of witnesses anu 


confirmatory documents--This amuses Grote exceedingly. Yet what 
was Aeschines to say? Was he to put it thus—"Well, you have 
beaten us and it is your place to make terms. What is the best 
you can do for us?* Hardly. 


Tt is to be remembered that Aeschines was still the lead- 
ing representative of the war party on the embassy and as such it 
would eee fall to his snare to make tne extreme demands for 
Athens. Not yet convinced of Philip's honest intentions, he would 
be likely to adopt toward him a tone not only uncompromising, but 
even tinged with hostility: which he actually professes to have 
Gene,” tt is not incredible therefore that those of nis collea- 
gues wnose hearts were set upon peace, yoinle tities he had gone tvo 
far, did in truth remonstrate with him after they had retired from 
the audience room. Possibly it enis Demosthenes who did so: 
though if such is the case, his words would ree have excited, on 
the part of all the ambassadors the indignant surprise.Aeschines 
describes. But to return to the narrative-- 

"When we had gone in" he punt gnues” “and were seated, 
Philip, begiming at the Saat aie He endeavored to make some reply 
to each of our arguments, but he naturally paid tne greatest atten- 
tion to my words, for {. had, 1 fancy, left nothing unsaid. that 


there was to say: and he mentioned me by name frequently as he 


($2) 


spoke. But to Demosthenes who Nad ieft of f in such a ridiculous 
way,he answered practically notning: which fact Demosthenes didn't 
like at all. When, however, Philip's speech began to grow cor- 
dial and Demosthenes's prophecy that T would be the cause of war 
and strife pre yea untrue, immediately, before everybody, he so 
utterly lost control of himself tnat even when we had been invited 
to partake of the hospitalities of Philip's table, he could not 
behave himself witn common decency. 

This entirl y personal information is all that Aeschines 
has to give us concerning Philip's reply to Athens' demands. 
Nothing is said of the substance’ of ee reply nor of the subse- 
Quent agreement arrived at by the on Fannin ae Aga | When next 
gur Orator takes up His story, ne is occupied with incidents which 
occured on the homeward trip of the ambassadors. We must there- 
Fo5% fiil up fis pap he peiida a8 best we can, To the general 
request of the. ambassadors —that plenipatentiaries be sent to 
Athens to treat on peace—Philip apparently acceded with readiness. 
This was, indeed, fully in accord with his eae pias. 

From Aeschines'§s words we see that he adopted a warm 
and friendly tone toward Athens; and T have little doubt that he 
requested her alliance, as he had already done before this time, 
and was going to ado so strenously a little later. [Tt is not un- 
likely also that he conceded Athens' right to the ChersonS@@m~s; for 
this he seems to have freely acknowledged from the very first. 


oa 
Amphipolis he naturally refused to give tack.. Yet ne seems to 


+ 
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have hinted his intention to make tnat all right with Athens if 

she would only become his ally. What he said reparding his atti- 
tude toward the Sacred War is totally .unknown to us; but. there is 
no reason to doubt that thus early he adopted tne tacties that so 
successfully deceived Atnens in the end;—-and that even now he 
tried,without committing himself, to give the 10 the idea that he 
Was really, though secretly, the friend of Phocis and the enemy of 
Thessaly ana Thebes But if Aeschines neglects to disclose the 
actual business transacted, he throws light upon an occurence far 
more interesting and possessing far ae important consequences. 

[ mean his own change et aotaviies toward Philip. We see him go- 
ing to Macedonia Philip's suspicious sues we see Aas leaving 
Philip's devoted admirer and friend. What is the cause of it? 
Demosthenes declares that Philip bribed hie simple explanation 
which satisfied him perfectly, as it has satisfied so many others 
since his time. But—-to repeat in part what T have already said-- 
it is not ours to condemn unheard a man whom so manv of his fellow 
citizens believed honest. [ think we can easily account for 
Aeschines'# change of base on a than that of corrup- 
tion. Let us picture the situation. During the last «en years 
Aeschines had been Listening to the harangues of Demosthenes and 
others far more violent than he, who never wearied of painting 
Philip in the blackest eolors~ All that was most disgusting to * 


Greek ideas of morality,of culture and of beauty, was repeatedly 


and unhesitatingly affirmed of the Macedonian King. rradually 
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Aeschines'# idea of Philip came to be that of a cruel, brutish 

barbarian, harsh, unecouth, and in every way hateful--the mortal 
} . . . . - 

enemy of Athens and of Hellas. With this idea still uppermost 

in his mind, he is ushered for the lst time into Philip's pres- 


ence, Instead of wnat he expected, he finds a man of great phy- 


sical beauty, possessed fbn all tne graces of the highest Hellenic 
culture. _ Philip receives the ambassadors with Winning courtesy, 
He PG one to al1 politely. | He opens, hie aati TO coyY Gor ¥ i" ang 
Aeschines suddenly awakes to the fact that he is listening, not to 
an unlettered barbarian, but to a trained thetor whose eloquence 

he 
and power Bemosthenes is compelled to acknowledge with wonder. 
More, this enemy of Athens, as he had rey@rued him, adopts a tone 
of the most friendly cordiality toward the state. Can it sur- 
prise us that under such sith cttain del imehael ve and unreflecting 
Aeschines experienced a complete revulsion of feeling? Along 
with his new admiration of Philip would come a great anger at those 
who had so wrongly calumniated him,at the very men with whom oie 
himself been lately codperating. His predjudices and party -sym- 
pathies would shift at once from one extreme to the other. Such 
a phenomenon Demosthenes could not understand. His own clear 
insight and unshaken principle kept him from appreciating the mo- 
tives of a man who possessed neither. He knew that had he himself 
acted as Aeschines now acted, he would have done so as a conscious 
traitor to Athens: and he judged Aeschines by his own standard. 


As 
He exclaims, "But when he (Aeschines) went ta Macedonia and saw 
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this enemy of his and of the Greeks, did he sing the same “sung,or 
anything like the same song,as before? Not) a. bat of wit. 

Philip was, Heavensi, a very Greek of Greeks, a splendid orator, 
the best friend . the world to Me eh ies some people in town 
were such ill-natured fools that they did bk blush to slander him 
and call him a barbarian. ‘Now is it possible" asks Demosthenes 
"that i and the same man would have had the face to be so incon- 
sistent if he had not been bribed?" What a question 4 Demosthe- 
nes by his own words Lueore Als whens us that Aeschines did the 
most natural thing for such a man as he to do. {— do not doubt 
Moreover that he changed his views, not only without any compunc- 
tion, but even with an overwhelming conviction that by so cane he 
was following the path of right. 

All this is shown to some Sik by Aeschines's account 
of Philip's reply: but what we see en therein is another fact 
which evidently impressed our orator deeply and must have done 
much in winning him over—the baveeual flatterv addressed to him 
by the king. Instead of showing anger at his rude and uncompris- 
ing speech, Philip directed his attention chiefly to Aeschines'$ 
words, repeating bie name often and on the whole speaking in such 
away as to give Aeschines the idea that not only was he considered 
the leading member of the embassy, but that to him was due in 

the. x 
large measure,cordiality expressed by Philip toward Athens. This 


was surely intentional on Philip's part. Knowing the state of 


parties in Athens, he would realise the powerful interests that 


(56) 


Aeschines represented and the consequent importance of gaining his 
support. Aristodemus or Phrynon could easily give him such a cue 
and tell him something of the character of the orator. Certainly 
he succeeded in striking him in a vulnerable part. ‘ Like all vain, 
self-conscious men, Aeschines was peculiarly open to flattery;and 
he fell into the net without hesitation. TS a ae he was 
ignorantyjof the fact,he was Philip's, body and soul. And Philip 
had now at the outset discovered a way to manipulate him. 
Aeschines was not a leader in the highest sense. When not sup- 
ported by strong public opinion he was always leaning upon £ubulus 
or rriidip or some one else. He never stood on his own legs. 

This was due partly to a lack of moral courage, partly to the fact 
that he Bed let others do his thinking for nt wy: But of this he 
does not seem to have been aware, In his own eyes he was ever in 
the van. Philip's policy was to ee this opinion and to allow 
Aeschines to fancy himself the leader, though all the while being 
led. To my mind there is little ae that Aeschines was at 
any time a Pe nee tool. Nor would Philip have had him so. 
the public by instinct recognises a, hone st man and gives him its 
confidence: but when the ring of sincerity passes out of his life, 
confidence falls away. Aeschines believing himself honest could 
do more for Philip at Athens than Aeschines knowing nimself a 
Freud. 


Scarcely less striking was the effect of Philip's words 


and deportment uoon the rest of the ambassadors. Those that had 
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before regarded him with favor were confirmed in their good opinion 
while the others were likewise completely captivated. Lo G2) se. 
seemed most friendly toward Athens; anda general feeling that the 
interests of the state would be safe in his hands, arose and grew 

/ 
apace. 

The conference over, as we have seen, Philip eave the 
ten to a banquet. Here he entertained them so charmingly over 
their wine as to excite anew their enthusiastic commendation. His 
example was followed by his courtiers and the stay of the ambassa- 
dors at Pella seems to have been one round of similar festivities 
conducted on a scale which struck even the Athenians as extraordi- 
narily lavish: During this time there was much opportunity to 
discuss the political see Gein with their Macedonian hosts. 
Aeschines tells us that these friends of Philip were unanimous in 
declaring that Philip, if he obtained peace, would let go all the 
Athenian captives not previously freed. This casual remark in- 
dicates that the courtiers were inclined (@s on the next embassy) to 
talk .freely about Philip's intentions: and it was from their con- 
versation, no doubt, that Aeschines and his friends conceived some 
of the ideas which they Peter nreeericn with such effect before the 
demus &, 9. the nae meas cession of Euboea in rerun ror Amphipoliss 
These ma y of Fates nave come from puilib himself. ” Whether or no 
Philip promised anything to Aeschines in private conversation in 


this or on the succeeding embassy—-we can not say. Yet it seems 


probable that even thus he did not commit himself, but rather used. 
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his courtiers as his mouth-pieces. At any rate Aeschines nowhere 
in his 2nd oration claims to have been in Philip's confidence. 

The fate of the captives just mentioned was a matter of 
me Little coneern at Mees ne we can not wonder that the ambassa- 
dors should speak about them on this occasion. Indeed, Demosthe- 
nes (as he saa oa some of the unfortunates personally and prom- 
ised to come back bringing money for their ransom. Put. 1 aa 
improbable that the embassy was instructed to Linkach the subject 
Officially, to. Philip. Sucn business would naturally be deferred 
till iia preliminaries for the peace were settled. 

Before the ambassadors set out homewards, Philip acconm-. 
plished something that was to be of ts greatest importance for his 
success, He managed to come to a secret understanding with 
Philocrates. Such at least is the ack advanced a lst by 
Béhnecke and accepted by nearly all ink as since his time. 

Nor do T find cause to question it. Philoc. was, as T have said, 
undoubtedly bribed by Philip at sometime; and his action upon his 
arrival at Athens points so clearly to a program previously arrang- 
et in Philip's interest, that 1 do not doubt the ean ae 
already taken place. Philoc, as we shall see, pro ved himself 

ef use to Philip in many ways: but his chief ee seems to have 
been to manage the more Sr ald conseae Aeschines. We soon find the 
two on the most intimate terms and continuing so until the banish-- 
ment of Philoc. compelled Aeschines publicly to renounce the friend- 


ship which apparently he still continued to cherish in private. 


The leading spirit in this friendship—which progved at once so 
profitable to Philip and so fatal to Athnens—was,Tt feel sure, 
Philocrates,. 

Cont emporaneously with the departure of the ambassadors 
from Pella, Philip was on his part just setting out at the head of 
an army to subdue the refractory portions a Thrace. Inasmuch as 
this was a dangerous direetion. for nh to be exerting his activity, 
the 10 on parting with him expressed some anxiety for the safety of 
the Cnersonesus, i ais at once promised them that until a decis- 
ion ae be reached regarding she, pedi. ne would not trespass 
upon that territory with an armed force. The frank spirit. in 
wnich this promise was given reassured the Atheniansjand they said 
farewell to the king with a mind relieved of all immediate appre- 
hension for their cherished peninsula,and a firmer conviction than 
ever that he meant to be the benefactor of Athens. 

The homeward journey of the 10 is characteristically 
described by Aeschines~ but we have not time to give his account in 
detail. Demosthenes, ne says, suddenly, unexpectedly changed his 
deportment and began to do everything in his power to make friends 
with his colleagues. He was especially profuse in his flattery 
So 
of Aeschines himself—so much as to become actually disgusting. 
Having by these means lulled their suspicion, the "Sisyphus" asked 
Ctesipnon and Aeschines to promise that they would repeat in the : 
demus some extravayant compliments of Philip which they had utter- 


ed. They foolishly consented. He also (as IT have already said) 
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besougnht the latter to state that Demosthenes toa, had spoken on 
. : ‘ » 

Amphipolis. 

The truth of this account is, .-& think, that the. praises 
of Philip—of his personal qualities and of his friendliness *o- 
wards Athens—were loudly sung by all the ambassadors along the 

E aoe / : 
Way. Demosthenes himself was not silent, we can believe. He, as 
well as Aeschines had found Philip much different from his expecta- 
tion and could not but have been impressed by him. Possibly he 
even shared in some degree the confidence concerning Philip's fa- 
vorable intentions toward the state. But the rest of what 
| ‘ ; a 
Aeschines has to tell the Athenians is, as Schaeffer remarks, too 
palpably told with a purpose. W hen the ambassadors returned, the 
people found Demosthenes on good terms with his colleagues. 
Aeschines must explain that. The people likewise remembered that 
Aeschines and Ctesi@S$phon had said a great deal in the demus about 
Philip's excellence, Aeschines must explain that also. To meet 
the emergency he invents a story, which, if it does not exonerate 
and 

himself,Ctesiphon, has at least the merit of making ‘Demosthenes 
appear a false friend. Thus at least it seems to me. 

So,about the beginning of Elaphebolion,the 10 returned to 
Athens from their visit to Macedonia. That visit was fraugnt with 
weiphty consequences for the after history of Athens and of Hellas. 
Hitherto tne great leaders of Athenian politics had pursued their 
respective courses without regard to Philip as Philip. inv their 


eyes he represented not so much aman as a power. They had 
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looked upon nim with fear, with hatred, or with favor not because 
he was Philip, but because, as an apvgressive kinp of Macedonia, ne 
promised to become an important factor in Hellenic affairs. This 
still continues to be the case with the Anti-Macedonian party, 
especially with Demosthenes. But from the lst embassy dates the 
appearance of a new feature in the public life of fe uhaee: There 
come before us a group of influential citizens, Aeschines and 
Philocrates among the first, who consider themselves and are con- 
Sidered by the multitude as the "friends"of Philip.’ Whetner fror 
interested or disinterested motives, Ek eras attacned themselves 
to him by close personal ties and proudly present themselves at all 
times as his loyal supporters before the people. Their whole 
manner of thought is colored by this attacnment. Around Philip 
aS a centre revolve their views of ch ale acapehis and of patriotism. 
In Philip's actions, to their mind is bound up the welfare of the 
state. Their aim is ever to jecchel ts their countrymen to Philip— 
to"Philippize" Athens. Nor do the people seem to resent this. | 
Rather the glitter of the Macedonian power lends itself to its 
friends. The crowd admires: and, when it sees the favors that are 
showered upon these men by fia pee patron, it envies. Nothing more, 
| 3 


So the “deadly sickness that has fallen upon Hellas" in other parts 


- 


Now seizes Athens also. But so insidiously has it besun its 
attack that even the great physician who is destineu to fight it to 


the death, has not yet perceived it. Demosthenes enters the city 


on friendly terms with nis fellow ambassadors.and quite satisfied 
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"And now“ Aeschines continues innocently “up to this 


Pent my witnesses are my colleagues, whom this fellow has repeat- 
edly insulted and slandered in his accusation. But what € said 
from the bema here at home, you (Athenians) yourselves heard, so 
Peet SBHOUL this it is not. possible for me to lie.* Quite true, 
Aeschines,. Now that we are back to Athens again, where the people 
at large vere ei thesces of what took place, we are upon = surer 
pround. Certainly, the story from henceforth must bear some 
resemblance to the well remembered course of actual events. Yet 
we must not consider this resemblance as necessarily always fait 
ag a Memory can play tricks with people and people can play 
tricks with memory. A skillful special—pleader can easily mould 
amass of vague and ee sometimes vivid—recollections 
into whatever shape he desires. We cannot: therefore lay aside 
our caution even now. FP nevived in town the ambassadors as was the 
custom, first made a summar y report before ne Boulé of the busi- 
ness transacted on the embassy and delivered to at body a letter 
From Philip of which they week che bearers. This letter is not 
given to us in full but from several passages in which it is allud- 
ed to, we can make out some of its contents.” The writer through- 
out emphasized his kindly feeling for Athens. He declared sae i 
was his desire not only to beat peace with her but even to share 
her alliance, Upon the advisability of this alliance he laid 


Kis interests ana those of Athens were really common. 
special stress. « Some men represented him to the aemus as its 
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enemy. Let nim nave peace and ne would soon stop their mouths. 
Yes, he oa have written the Athenians definitely what he would 
do, for them, if he had fel* sure that he could persuade them to 
cone lude alliance also with him. No doubt he rurtner expressed 
his intention of sending the plenipotentiaries—-preceded by a 
herald—immediately to Athens. 

We have here a fair specimen of Philip's diplomatic 
Avie» He knew well now to create a false impression without 
making any definite statement which could afterward be produced as 
an impeachment of his veracity. Here though by the wilole tenor 
of his words he implies his intention of doing something wonderful 
for Athens, he yet does not commit himself. Three years later he 
could confidently affirm that he had never promised anything to tne 
demus. Thus he contrived to juasiry himself in the eyes of the 
Hellenic world,for whose opinion he entestained a high vecniath 
[It surprises us, however, when a 19th centuzxy critic can so far 
confuse the letter and the spirit of truthfulness as to pronounce 
Philip “a man of his word!" : 

It, is.pointed out by gis historians that these hints of 
Philip were taken up and interpreted to the demus by Aeschines and 
his friends. What Philip said indarectly and obscurely, they — 
said directly and openly. What hie merely implied, tney expressed. 
His supporters were the authors of all the promises by which the 3 
people were cajoled. These promises, however, they did not make 


2 
upon their own authority: tney professed only to announce what they 
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had neard from others. This was of course true, for whether 
corrupted or no, they surely did not- originate the ideas which they 
circulated. Yet they apparently aid not claim to have got them 


immediately from Philip: though certainly it was he who first set 


the ball rolling. Thus we see a curious and most effective 
mating of the responsibility i.:\Philip promised nothing: his 
Friends at Athens onlv announced what they heard. Somebody lied-- 


but who? Aeschines next proceeds to tell us that while this re- 
port was being made, Ae Ona ees seems to have been the 
spokesman of the 10—complimented us (his colleagues) to the sen- 
ators,and swore by the Hearth of the Boulé that he congratulated 
the city for sending such men upon the embassy--men worthy of the 
‘eity by reason of both their eloquence saaathetn fidelity. | And in 
praise of me he said something to the effect that T had not de- 
ceived the hopes of those who chose me for the embassy. Finally 
he moved that each of us be crowned with a crown of oliveg for his 
loyalty to the demus, and sc invited on the morrow to dine in the 
Prytaneum, * ‘ 
Fverything seems to show that the attitude here attri- 
buted to Demosthenes is correct, though of course he may not have 
used the actual words reported by Aesecnines. [t is certain tnat 
he offered ibno aurea as mtion, for it is produced by Aeschines 
and freely admitted by Demosthenes nimself .~ Indeed he never pre-. 


tendea that at this juncture the relations between nim and his. 


colleagues were otherwise senhan cordial. 
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What other business was transacted by the Boulé Aeschines 
does not inform us. Tt is natural however to suppose that some 
provision for the reception of the coming ambassadors would be 
made and for delibetations:with them after their-arrival. Since 
in the following meeting of the demus we find Demosthenes intro- 
ducing motions to this ghuh I think it likely that he bb Gene them 
up now for the consideration of the Boulé. [Tf so they were doubt- 
less passed. | 


The main interest of Aeschines's story attaches itself 


‘to the report made by the 10 in the demus not much later. Here he 


may speak for himself. "When then we were making our report “he 
Bee 043i chon’ being the oldest,came forward lst and said—among. 
other things—what he had agreed with panWathowee to say; [ mean 
Paceting Philip's conversation ent ie beauty and his agreeable- 
ness over his cups. After him Philoc. said a few words and 
Dereylus and then IT came Poy waa anit when TI had told about the 
rest of the embassy, I came to the ge bite ne which T had admitted 
in the presence of my colleagues--that Philip in his speech dis- 
played a good memory and considerable power. Nor “ara C forget 
Demosthenes'g sea ueet ine BY Tt omitted anyvhing, he be detailed to 
speak shale aiaphatwe Die After us all, finally Demosthenes moles 
and playing iecherbetveae: as usual, in his beartng and rubbing 
his head, seeing as he dia the demus recelving my words with ap-. 
plause, he said he was surprised at both —at the audience and ait 


the ambassadors,.because letting go the time, -.the former, for de- 


¢ 


| 


liberating, the latter for giving advice, tney occupied themselves 
elicit cul y With impertinent nonsense about private matters. 

For MA att wee easier than to report the business: of an embassy. 
"And T want to show you' he said ‘how the thing shou ld be done.' 
He then ordered the instructions given by the demus to be read. 
This being done, he continued "In accordance with this we were 
dispatched and we performed what is therein written: ‘Now take 
the letter which we have brought from Philip.’ That being read 
"You have' said he ‘the answer ater it remains for you to deliber- 


' And as there was a demonstration made, some thinking that 


eS 


ate. 
he was a clever and concise speaker, but more that he was a jeal- 
ous knave, ‘And now see' said he ‘how ‘gncnely Tt shall finish 
my report. Aeschines thought Philip had a soe memory and was 
Bhitebi « speaker, but I didn't;but if one would strip him of his 
good luck-and invest another with it, tne other wouldn't be greatly 
his inferior. Ctesiphon thought he had a striking appearance. 


T think Aristodemus the actor has no less. One savs he has a good 


3 


memory. So have others, That he is a capital boon-companion — 
aes t 
our Philoc} here is a better. One says he left me the chance of 


saying something about Amphipolis; but neither to you nor to me 
would this oratoy leave a chance of saving anything. This then. 
is all nonsense'—" Whereupon Demosthenes proceeds to. introduce 
some motions which we shall consider later. 


tn this description T think that Aeschines is strenuously 


endeavoring to pervert in his own favor a scene yet vividly present 
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to the minds of the jury—a scene in no way creditable either to 
himself or to his friends. In consequence of this vividness he 
can take but few liberties with the facts as they occured, Rather 
he seeks by putting these facts ina eae Jientj> to easy 
reproach upon his rival and so turn away attention from himself. 

We (amy therefore draw our conclusions From the account with some 
confidence. tt is plain from Demosthenes's words that the preced- 
ing speakers had been so pion waniane in praising Philip and relied ine 
matters of purely personal interest, tnat they had grossly neglect - 
ed the business pressing to be done. Apparently, they had not 
even presented Shiela letter to the demus. Certainly they had 


made no recommendation for future action. This was perhaps ex- 


cusable in the aged Ctesiphon, in Philoc.and Dercylus:from them 
little was expected and they doubtless said only a few words. 


Aeschines, however, was ane of the two prominent orators and states- 


man on the embassy. To nim and Demosthenes was entrusted the 


iain burden of the report: and it was a breach of duty on his an 
to speak as “= did. To be sure he gave what eee ue him an 

| account of the whole embassy, including his full speech before 
Philip; end he must have emphasized the friendliness felt by the 
King for Athens. Yet we ourselves have seen how he can apparently 
tell a thing at length and hi 1s ed us little but personal de- 
tei18% Such, IT suppose, was the case here. Fulk of enthusiasm 


for Philip's newly discovered virtues and elated by the impression 


he fancied himself to have made upon that prince and his court, he 


(49 ) 


Mu Liesse coulda talk of little else: ‘and true to his mature, he 
made his entire speech nothing but a means of parading these ideas 


before the demus, 


While reporting nis argument before Philip he must of 


course have touehed upon the matter of Ampnipolis. How far ne 
mursued it is 4 question. He mav have ueclared Philip's refusal 
Po faye it up. If so, the applause which his speecn elicited can 


only be accounted for by the supposition that at the same time he 

. - . . / . + . . 
satisfied the people with the promises with which the ambassadors 
themselves had been satisfied in Macedonia. Lt As posethle that 
even now the people were told of Philip's alleged intention to give 


Athens Fuboea in return for Amphipolis. Certainly the readiness 


. 


witn which we find them yielding to the status quo clause of the 
peace in the coming assemblies is remarkable. But however tnis 
may be, Aescnines seems to have become aware as he was closing his 
speech that he had not said enough upon this important subject; 
and so he bethought himself to inform the audience that he could 
have said eae a nad sewedtigeis by request, left the rest to 


Demosthenes. /® That orator nad meanwhile been Listening to his 


colleagues with anytning but approval. As € have said, he had at 


first probably shared somewhat of their surprised admiration of 
Philip. . He had no*, however, like tnem been carvied utterly: off 
his feet :-nor could he, as time went on and their vraises dia not’ 
moderate, have failed to feel some impatience anu dissust. But he 


must nave realised now (if indeed not earlier) that he was face to 


3 


2 ceen © 
aa See 


face no longer with mere idle talk but with a new tendency of 
thought full of menace to Athens. Wnen the brilliance of Philip 
could so turn the heads of orators and people alike that the im- 
mediate needs of the state were lost sight of: when, worse still, 
the splendor of a foreign King threatened to eclipse in their eyes 
the nobler glory of Athens, the bright and fair—then it was time 
to administer a sharp and decisive rebuke. |. This thought must have 
been ripening speedily to a determination as Aeschines was spin- 
ning out his long story: and now the patronising self-conceit of 
his final words stirred Demosthenes's anger into flame. iene he 
expressed his condemnation of the foolish way in which all were | 
vasting time. He next brought before the assembly clearly and 
briefly the business to be done. Then, feeling it necessary to 
correct the extravagant ideas of Philip's power and attainments 
which had just been put into the people's Cs Aeschines and 
the others, he began to take up one by one the various Eulogia 
ened and to administer to each, as it were, @ cold bath. 
Philip, he said, was really not such a grand man, after all. 

There were plenty full as good as he, some better. Aeschines'g 
words regarding himself he met with an indignant denial. That 
orator he declared would sooner part with his blood than what he 
had to say.’ Finally he proposed such motions as seemed to him 
expedient under the circumstances, On the whole a thoroughly 


Demosthenic bit of oratory--short, pithy--to the point. 


Of course Demosthenes said nothing in praise of Philip, 
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Now we should probably from first sight suppose from 
Demosthenes's retort and the evident ill-feeling toward Aeschines 
wiich it showed, that the deadly feud between these two men had 


already begun. This however cannot be the case. Demosthenes 


himself places its origin no earlier than the 19th of Elaph: and it 


is possible that the break did not become final till after the 2nd 
embassy left sel eben What we have here is only @ temporary burst 
of temper. Vet Nemosthenes must already have noticed Aeschines's 
new born self~importance with repugnance out his adoration of 


Philip with suspicion. 


There is nothing, moreover, in the incident to shake us 


in the belief that Demosthenes still believed a favorable peace 
could be obtained. He does not deny Aeschines's statement that at 
this time he was urgent for peace; and imdeed the decrees which we 


find him bringing forward show this to have been the case. What - 


ever he may have thought of Philip's promises, his visit to 
Macedonia certainly had only tended to confirm his desire to see 


| 
Matters settlea between Athens and Philip? 


~ 4 

He was moreover, as Aeschines clearly progves, anxious 
that such a settlement shoula be arrived at with all possible speed. 
Nor can we be surprised to find this the case, Apart from the 
considerations already stated? which would lead him to hasten the 
negotiations, there was also the knowledge of the expedition now 
being carried: on by Philip«in Thrace—vs. Cersobleptes--the Friend 
of Athens. This campailgn though it did not tne Chersonesus direct- 
ly, was yet every day gaining ground for Philip at Athens' expense 
in the surrounding regions. The sooner this could be stopped, the 
better. Natural and legitimate reasons for Demosthenes's haste 
are therefore easy to discover; anda the sinister interpretation 
which we sell find Aeschines putting upon it, 18s, to say the 
least, altogether unnecessary. 


The decrees just mentioned which were probably presented 


/ 
a 
in the form ofr Trpe (Sov AE UM ATA ,», seem to have passed the de- 


mus without difficulty; an evidence that Demosthenes's spirited 


words had met witn an adequate response. They were three in 
number: 
he To decree a truce for the herald wno had already arrived 


from Philip and for the ambassadors who were on their way. 
+ 
a. For the presidents to cali an assembly on 8th Elaph in 
order that, if the ambassadors of Philip be already arrived, ‘the 


demus may deliberate witnout delay concerning their relations 


toward Philip. 


* 


3. To commend the ambassadors, if they seem worthy, to 
~.crown them.and invite. them to dinner in the prytaneum. for the 
eee eerie 104), Sf tgs ch a wd tegahe faced 


oe With the passage of these decreés ends for us, the ‘meet- 
ing of the assembly. 
Somewhat later, though still before the arrival of the 


ambassadors, Demosthenes proposed in the Boulé a decree which he 


had probably not thought to bring forward in the assembly. It was 


a. 
to furnish the ambassadors with seats for the Dionysic Festival 


+ 
Aeschines tells us that this day was sacred, being re- 


served for the sacrifice and to Asclepitis ¥ the TPonyav : and 
that, in consequence, an assembly nad never been held upon it be- 
fore. If this is a facet, it furnishes him with an additional 
proof of Demostnenes's desire to hasten tne negotiations. The 
passage of the decree also shows that the Athenians shared his 
desire. 
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now about to take place— a courteous bit of forethought which 
shows how pleasant were the relations now existing between him ana 
198 Rourt: of «Phisip, The decree wus passed. 

On the &th of Flaph, in accordance with Demosthenes', 
motion, an assembly was held . Apparently the expected ambassa- 
dors nad Same cnet for some reason or other things were not ready 
for a final settlement. Little was done except to provide for 
another meeting after the Dionysia. Tox this’ end Demosthenes 
proposed und carried a new decree. Tt was to hold 2 assemblies 
after the festival, on the 1l&th and 18h Elaph, for the panier of 
deliberating on peace and alliance. On the former of the two 
days free en was to be allowed: on the latter the proedri 
were to put the motionsoffered to the vote. Whether the ambassa- 
dors were given an audience or no, is uncertain. The appearance 
of the Oyrd "alliance" in this second decree —if it Signifies any- 
Pel edaciay indicate that they had been heard and or made a special 
request for alliance. Possibly they even announced here the-.con- 
ditions on which Philip would be willing to make peace. [If so, 
the questions regarding the Phocian wnich those conditions involved 
would have been pretty well talked over and settled among the 
citizens before the debates began. 


. ae 


It does not seem to have been the function of any offi- 
a . 
cial at Athens to entertain visiting ambassadors: and so this duty 


rested upon those individual citizens who chose to assume it. 


In this instance we find Nemosthenes throwing open his house to the 


Ab 


Be 
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Macedonians, and exerting himself to show them every courtesy. 
Not only did he feast them sumptuuusly at home, but in the words 
2 ! * ~ 
of Aeschines “he conducted them" at the time of the festival “into 


the theatre, at break of day", ushered them to the front seats he 


had secured for them ,“placed cushions for their heads and spread 
out for them purple robes ~« ~ ~ so that he was actually hiss- 
ed for his indecent toadying." The people at large being in an 

Ae i. ape : ‘ 
amible mood toward Philip, would view Demosthenes’ # action with 
approval: and the hissing is no doubt a fiction of Aeschines'¢ 


imagination, created to suit the state of Athenian sentiment at a 


later date. This courtesy, which he himself probably admired at 


the time, served him afterward as a never=-failing proof of 


2 
Demostnenes's corrupt Macedonian leanings. That orator himself 
freely acknowledged his aetion? "Il "saw" he said«*that Philip's 
ambassadors in their own country had prided themselves upon their 


splendid hospitality and T immediately determined to out=do them 


and seem even more magnificent than they." And in another place: 


* 


"What should Tt have done? © Not bid the superintendent of the 
theatre to give them seats? Why, if C€ had not made the motion, 
they could have seen the play for two obols! Was I to stand 


watch over the tiny interests of the state, while T sold tts vital 
interests, as these fellows ( mv colleagues) have?" 

Of the further happenings of *¢his festival we have no 
information. No doubt it passed of f quietly and happily. What 


interests us is the cvourse of events after its close. 
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At chastiwron ‘the ihth of the month ;: the: festival meets 
Finished and the time for business come again, the demus assembled 
at the call of the presidents to deliberate upon the much talked 
of peace with cade: The matter that had occupied their thoughts 
for several months was now about to be settled finally; and we may 
feel sure that in the minds ofall there ‘was an expectancy not 
unmixed with anxiety. Tf, as Schaeffer thinks” some business not 
relating to the peace. was first Hadid before tne house, it was 
probably disposed of with impatient celerity, and the way cleared 
for the subject most deeply interesting tov) bieuduwet whatiwae the 
order of events at this juncture it is impossible to ae Tt may 
be, as [T nave remarked, that the Macedonian ambassadors nad already 
been given audience and had announced the terms of peace to which 
Philip was willing to accede: but I rather incline to the view 
that this announcement was made now for the first time. T shall 
therefore tentatively donetuer cuah: ko have been the case. © * Thus 
% do mot risk eet aiiue since my remarks can apply just as well to 
the assembly on the &th as that on the l&th. 

Let us say acrid Hes the ambassadors of Philip were at 
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the outset introduced, according to the - necessarily passed 
Bei oehiania > into the aemus. They bade that body greeting in the 
mame of their master, indulged in the customary compliments ; and 
then proceeded to state their messape. Philip, they said: was 
most favorably disposed toward Atnens. {tt was his fervent wish 


to conelude peace with her; and not only peace, but alliance also-- 
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repeating, [ suppose, the assurances Philip himself had given in 
) his letter. Like him, too, they rigidly abstainea from uttering 
/ 
any word of definite promise, though they probably succeeded in 
rousing grand hopes by vague inndeandos. This done, they proceeded 


to declare the terms of peace. No doubt these were in preat part 


the terms which we shall see embodied in the final compact, and 


Most of them apparently were accepted without hesitation. Tiojw), 
however, seem to have roused opposition as once. 

The first was that eacn party retain tne possessions now 
in its hands. This is the famous status quo clause-er as the 


c a sy 4 x 74 2 
Greek has it, €karepovs GNewy (eG Kew ca. ee 


meaning was only too plain. Lf agreed toy it would confirm Philip 


in his occupation of Amphipolis. ( ott ret 


The second condition had to do witn the Phocians. The 
peace as proposed was to be cone luded between Philip and his allies 
on one side and Athens and her allies on the other, Among the 
allies of Athens were the Phocians and it was consequently expected 
that they would be included in the treaty as such. The decode: 
ian ambassadors, however, declared now at the start that Philip 
refused to admit the Phocians as Athenian sama ea 

In accordance with the request of the ambassadors Philoc. 
brought forward a decree ordaining peace and alliance between 
Athens and tis ee The conditions they proclaimed he aeceded to 


oo > 
in every detail, providing for the maintenance of the status quo 
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and definitely excluding the Pnocians and the Haleans’ who seem to 
have been likewise debarred by Philip from the nuraber of Athenian 
allies. The concurrence of this proposition with every detail 
of Philip's wishes, throws some suspicion upon its author's dis- 
interestedness. If it progves nothing else, it certainly shows 
him +0 have taken at once a strong pro-Macedonian attitude for 
: . 

which no other Athenian was yet prepared. tn fact, there were 
three things in his motion that were distasteful to the palates 


of his countrymen: the status quo clause, the exclusion of the 


Phocians and Haleans, and the conelusion of alliance, addition to 
peace. 

How the idea of relinquishing their claims to Amphipolis 
would strike the demus, we know ce what we have already seen. 
Confident as they had been of regaining that valued city, they 
would not yield it up now without a struggle. - To this struggle we 
‘find allusions in the-orations of Demosthenes—allusions only, be- 
cause 1t was so well remembered that explicit statements were not 
needed. “Phebe Caan expressions enable us to sée also how it 
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was muniter? Aeschines and his friends stepped forward in the 
new Pole which now they had made their own and which Aeschines 
will henceforth continue to act until the end of his political 
Pife. They attempted to reconcile the people to Philip and to 


PRET *s will. To be sure they said they were asked to relinquish 


Ampnipolis. But that was nothing. Philip was obliged in his own 
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interest, to make this demand; and really, it was absurd for them 
in the present condition of Athens, ¥ persist in claiming the 
city. Let him*have it. They" woula not’ be’ sorry if they did. 
Philip Was The Triend of the’ state: He would give them more than 
any Amphipolt$.., if he obtained peace, What would they say to 
getting back Fuboea and Oropus? Such words had the desired effect. 


The opposition soon subsiued, and the status quo clause was adopt-~ 


ed. This marks the termination, for the time, of all interest in 
Ampnhipolis,. Other matters were now becoming hak more ormi news in 
the eyes of the people. 

As regards the exclusion of the Phocians and tne Haleans, 
however, the friends of Philip did not find matters so easy. 
Therewith was involved a question which as peace drew near was be- 
coming roe more interesting at Atheasiithe question as to wht 
DRE PR ip Wak. Horta: to hone Lhvthe anReaEhs settlement of the 
Sacred War. Hitherto as we know, he had been sewer tl with 
Thessaly and Thebes apainst Phocis, Athens, and Bdaeks | . Any:in- 
terference on his part therefore, would naturally have been hostile 
to the interests of Athens: and so she had from the first been anx- 
ious to keep him outside Thermopylae. Li use SwHen he had de- 
fFeated the Phocians in the South of Thessaly and was pressing on- 
ward to the pass with apparently no obstacle in his path, the 
citizens ,in one of those bursts of generusity and energy of which 
they were still capable in times of great danger, Nad fitted out 


a fleet at great expense and hurried to the scene in time to block 
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A's disparagement of the Phocians. througaout. ais second oration is 


gr 6 We Baa far mors likely that ae is addressing a party taat. shared 
his views,and did not eympataise vita 2. ia nis lamentations over the fate of 
tnsse former allies. 
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his way into Central Greece. And not Long before the present 
peace negotiations had begun,alarmed by the prospect of another 
Macedonian invasion, they had eagerly accepted the offer of the 
Phocians to cede the forts commanding tne pass and had voted the 
50 ships to support Proxenus after he should occupy heme These 
exertions had been due far more to Athens' apprehension for her own 
welfare than ies love for Phesite | acta sd, though there still 
existed among the citizens a Friendliness fox the Phoelan people, 
yet the wretched conditions prevailing in weed country, the scan- 
@alous robbery of the Delphic temple, and the tyranny of Phalaecus 
and his associates, had roused a strong feeling of dis Meieiia Such 
a combination of military despotiam, misrule and impiety was toler- 
Be any te eed it kept Thebes i hadhsere The ecened onan 
Thebes made everything subservient to itself. (t. was, in truth, 

4. 
just now, “the prevailing political sentiment at Athens." That 
city had eed aes Phoeis in ae Lica ibentiae because it was humbling 
Thebes. Teele dis. es ober te eae aethemian nd covered the 
multitude of sins. But matters aoe not go on as they had much 
longer. A crisis was approaching. Phocis was at the end of its 
resources. Thebes, eniewa was appealing to Philip, and ne was 
making ready to intervene. The business must svon be settled by 
some one. ah ciate felt herself unequal to the task. She Lacked 
the necessary power and energy. Philip alone seemed able to force 


an adjustment. All the rest of Greece was turning to Philip as 


the natural arbiter: and this feeiinp had bepun to grow in Athens. 
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During the last six months Athenian sentiment toward Philip had 
altered much, Though many still distrusted him, yet the peopie 

at large had come to look upon nim witn favor and confidence. 

ane d@sire to keep Him out: of Pylae at all costs, nad siven place 
to the conviction that if only he would take the right side, his 
interference would not be a bad thing. Tf he would in making the 
necessary settlement humble Thebes enn for all, reconstitute the 
Boeotian cities, straighten out the Phocian business and see that 
the embezzled money was paid back to the god by the puilty oar hie s=- 
then is deter might well be entYusted to him. He might perhaps 
arrange affairs without the use of force. But if an expedition 
should pro ye necessary wny try to prevent it? This had been one 
of the considerations pial ies i nce to make peace. Tt was, 
Bs dineslin; a lively question in the public mind as to what atti- 
tude Philip would take regarding the Sacred War. And now, con- 
trary to hopes and expectations, his ambassadors stated at the out- 
set that he did not recognise the Phocians and Athenians hid cer 
ty sucn a declaration seemed to the demus tantamount .to a 
declaration in favor of Tnessaly and Tnebes. 

Immediately tnere seems to have arisen a storm of indig- 
nant paotest & As in the case of relinquishing Amphipolis just 
narrated, the same a came forward +o ieee Philip's cause. 
Philip, they «sald, oe: now in alliance with Thessaly and Thebes and 
bound by oath to serve their interest in this matter. Tt would 


not therefore be seemly for him openly to accept tne Phoclans as 
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If he did so, he would get into trouble at once. If, however, he 
became master of affairs and obtained peace from Athens, then he 
would carry out whatever the demus might now expect him to agree 
to. He intended really to put a stop to Theban insolence and to 
establish the Phocians in security. Their exclusion was merely 
a measure of temporary expediency. It meant nothings Let it 
pass. The Opposition however was with difficulty overcome. RE 
last it was agreed not to allow Philip's refusal to break off nego- 
tiations. Peace should be concluded in spite of it. But as to 
the clause in Philoec;}s decree whereby the Phocians and Haleans were 
expressly excluded, that was not to be thougnt of. [Tf exclusion 
haere Was to be, it must°be taelt. The words “except the Phocians 
and Haleans“ were therefore deleted and the text made to run simply 
"the Athenians and the phties st the Athenians“ conclude peace as 
What part was taken in-this debate by Aeschines and Demosthenes 
it is difficult to determine: but it-.seems that both occupied the 
Middle ground, urging peace but combating the "except" clause in 
the motion of Philoc.. (Thirlwall) 

The question, however, that pave most trouble was that 
concerning the expediency of forming an alliance with Philip. 
This and the Seo connected here it historians have usvally con- 
founded with the rules separate question of the status of the 
Phocians. Between the two a snarp dictinection should be drawn, 

. 

for, as we shall see, they had nothing to do witn each other; and 


indeed it was apparently not till the latter nad been settled, tnar 


(s2) 
the former came under consideration. Berore we’ ear 5 ie at 
understand the debates on alliance as related by the 2 orators, we 
er turn TOr @ Moment to’ the famous “Decree of the Alblres** to 
which both attribute such importance in this connection, 

Aglaocreon of Tenedos, who had been chosen by the demus 
to represent the Allies upon the embassy, would naturally upon his 
return make his report to their synod then sitting at Athens. The 
fact of his being sent with the 10 shows that this body was expeci- 
ed to share not only in the peace, but to some extent also in the 
Gi cae: ‘Now since it had no power of decision, it could do 
nothing more than to recommend what measures it deemed advisable. 
This, then, was its share. Tt was, accordingly, nothing extra- 
ordinary but really quite a normal proceeding, when, on the l&th 
of Elaph, in the first of the 2 assemblies, a "gecree of the Allies” 
couched in the form of a recommendation was delivered to be read 
before the demus. Tt ran as follows: 

"Since the Athenian demus i& deliberating on peace with 
‘Philip, while the ambassadors whom it sent out into Hellas to urge 
on the states in behalf of Hellenic liberty, have not yet returned, 
the allies think it best, after the ambassadors come back and make 
their Aaieee to the Athenians and to the allies, for the presi- 
dents to appoint 4 assemblies according to the law, and for the 
Athenians then to deliberate on the peace, the allies accepting 
beforehand their decision, whatever it may be. 


“And Let it be allowable for any of tne Greeks that wish 
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it,during the space’ of 3 months (after the conclusion of peace) to 
be inscribed on the same pillar as the Athenians and to share with 
them the oatns and the treatv." 

This decree was apparently taken up at once as the bat- 
tle-cry of a large party in the assembly: and she role it played as 
such in the debates on both days was undoubtedly important. 

Pots may possibly be right in thinking that this importance was 
afterward magnified by Demosthenes and Aeschines: but no one who 
reads their orations can fail to see that even three years later 
the memory of it was still lively at Athens. This Ried Reheat id 


U] fr ahha 
probably not due to any influence exerted by the aé¢tiresesynod, but 
i ~ + 


to the fact that it fell in with the wisnes of the majority af: the 
demus and furnished them with a convenient rallying point. Tt did 
so, however, only in part. A strict ‘following out of its recom- 
mendations would have pelaved the conclusion of peace until the 
absent ambassadors should return; sped this the majority did not 
want. Demosthenes, indeed, seems to indicate that there were some 
who wished to adhere literally to the Daatee. bee t think thie. is 
oniy a slight inaccuracy of statement. Uf such advice was given 
by any at lst, © have no doubt that they were svon silenced: and 
that Aeschines is correct in saying that at ae of the ist 
assembly the general opinion was that peace ae be immediately 
cone luded. Certainly, as we know, there was every reason to 


hasten the peace and to disarm the still aggressive Philip. nis, 


however, could be dune without forming an alliance: and 1t was to 
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the question of alliance that the decree was depiied by its 
supporters. Let us, they said, do as the allies bid us and not 
consider alliance until we can do so in concert with the rest of 
the Greeks. 

1% wiil 6e remembered that aver. the (aiture of the ot 
seriles of Hellenic pit ale a rode the aneeike in aid of Athens 
apainst Philip, a secund series had been dispatched bearing a some- 
what different message, Having tne acecomglishment of peace with 
Philip now definitely in view, the Athenians invited the states of 
Greece to send delegates to a general Hellenic convention at ‘Athens, 
in order that all mipht deliberate together upon the proposed 
peace. Could such a@ convention be brought about, it would present 
the spectacle of Athens, ae the head of Hellas, making treaty with 


a foreign king.’ 


But unfortunately tne time for sel bdration had 
come and not one of the absent Lee Reeders Wad eclienee to 
tell how the proposal had been met. What was to be done? Peace 
Athens might make with perfect consistency. That would affect her 
pretensions to Hellenic hegemony little: especially if she provided, 
by adopting the 45 months' clause of the decree, that the peace 
should for a sufficient time be open to all who wished to be en- 
rolled as her allies. Far different, however, was the case re- 
garding alliance. Did she contract allianee with Philip witnout 
Walting for the other “ireeks, they would consider her attitude 


3 : 
toward themselves as changed. Instead of identifying herself with 


Oe Ee ee ee 


tem, she would identify nerself with Philip, Instead of pledging 
herself to stand by them in peace or war and present with them a 
solid front toward Philip, she would go over to the enemy and turn 
her back upon them, saying, “Look to yourselves." Her claims to 


Hellenic negemony would be aefinitely given up. She would declare 


a 


herself no better then any otner Greecian State. 


We cannot wonder accordingly that tne proposition of 


4 £ 


Peaseoc found little favor and that “all the Ist day speakers*® as 
Aeschines tells us (and Demosthenes confirms ALi advocated the 
aceree of tne Allies. Both of these orators seem to have employed 
their eloquence on its behalf. Finally, when the demus having. 
evidently arrived at a tentative decisionion this the last subject 
of discussion, were about to summon the Macedonian ambassadors and 
a aaa the result of their Gib Ce Whee ine meeting was for 
some reasong adjourned. As they poured out of the pnyx and ee 
persed, the people carried with them this general opinion: “that 
peace ont be concluded, but that regarding alliance it was better 
not to deliberate on account of the invitation extended to the 
Greeks, When however it should be formed, it would be in common 


3 
with all the Greeks." To the peace itself the } months clause 


would probably be added. : 
All this was precisely (wat Philip did not want. His 
Wishes and those of Athens were here diametrically opposed. Any 


such position in Hellas as she was planning to occupy, he would 


not for a moment allow her to obtain. His desire was +o isolate 


Sy 


pit a 


her and to discredit her in the eyes of her sister states. This 
was, [I think, undoubtedly one of eens in -urginge hi¢alli- 
anee upon her, Hitnerto this alliance had only been requested. 
Philip and his ambassadors had tried to lead be euco tinea: inte .it 
rather than to arive. Yet now Antipater and Parmenis,as they — 
learned how things had gone in the demus, saw that other tactics 
must be employed. The present course of that body must he 
peremptorily checked. | During the night ,as Aeschines intimates, 
thev approached the influential Athenian politicians, asserting 
emphatically that Philip would recognise no peace unaccompanied by 
alliance. [It is not improbable sah Aeschines was one of those 
tnus addressed. If so, the powerful arguments of Philip's two 
Friends are doubtless in great Riree rae mee etree for the complete 
ce of attitude manifested by him on the following day. To 
them may be likewise due in some degree, the sudden ney einiyt Fas 
tween him and Philoc. which seems to take its beginning at io. 
point and continues uninterrupted till the end of our story. 
Aeschines on his part would have us rank caine that it was Demosthenes 


wno was approached and converted. {€ give the rest of the narra- 


tive as it is contained in the oration contra Ctesiphonta delivered 


16 years after the events transpired. 
2 . 
"On the morrow we came into tne assembly. Forthwith 
Demosthenes,occupying the bema before anyone else could utter a 


word, declared that there was no good in what had been said the 


day before, if it did not meet the approval of Philip's ambassadors ,; 
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and Philip, he said, wouldn't recognise the peace without alliance. 
‘For we must not’ he said—-anu [ remember the very word used, it 
was so disagreeable—like himself—'we must not "break off" the 
Beetance.frem the .peace, or. wait for the delays.of the.Greeks, but 
either fight by ourselves or make peace by ourselves.' And fi- 
nally he callea Antipater upon the bema and asked him some question 
having told him beforenand what his question would be and dictated 
what he should answer. So the end of it was that, these words of 
Bis prevailed." 
fv 
Leaving aside the no&{KTCe the question as ma Demosthenes'¢ 


participation in this debate, let us endeavor to learn the actual 


matter discussed on the ¢nd day. Demosthenes in the de Falsa 


/ : : : : 
Legatione relates how Philoc. tried itovwspeak, presumably at the 
beginning of the assembly, and was hissed down: whereupon Aeschines 
came to his rescue. The tenor of Aeschines'g speech as he gives ~ 
. . . . . 2. + . by 
it in various parts of the same oration is this: "Do not aid any 
(of the Greeks) who have not first aided you." "T[T am surprised 


at those who bid us deliberate on the peace in concert with the 


Greeks, as if it were necessary to persuade any one concerning our 


own business," Elsewhere he seems to say that Aesenines recom- 
mended alliance witn Philip anda the throwing away of ail possess- 
ae : ; 
tons and allies. In each case Demosthenes represents himself as 
: ; oa 
opposing Aesehines and upnolding the aecree of the allies. Tn yet 
another passage he declares that Aeschines opposed the peace of 


ene a + 
the- allies and supported that of Philoc.. In Aeschines'§ account 


Oegins: at tais: potat 


just given,it is the decree i_hat, Yemosthnenes attacks’, EG +3 
therefore evident that tne fight was about this decree and the 
question of Athens' position which it involved. That all this 
Mad ,4s E°said before,;nothning ‘to do with’ the safety of the Phocians, 
is evident from the reply that Aeschines makes in his 2nd oration 
to Ph Ohisheed of Demosthenes above enumerated. The "aia" spoken 
of had reference to the Arcadians and "the rest of the Greeks", 
not to the Phocians; for.,hesgoes on to speak of: the Phocians as 
another topie altogether. They were already allies of Athens and 
reallv if the promises were to be believed, not excluded from the 
wreaty. . She was not therefore abandoning them. But the case was 
different with the states that had no claim to her alliance. We 
see, then, the situation facing the Athenians. Philip demands 
both peace and alliance, or else war. - Tf Athens concludes atic 
vy ance with him, she leaves “the rest ‘of the Greeks" in the" foren 


and gives up the hegemony. ‘If she stands by them, "aids" them, 


then war with Philip must come. What will she choose? "The 


* 


peace of Philocrates" or “the decree of the allies"? 
The question under discussion being thus determined, we 
| | May now inquire which. side was taken up by Demosthenes and by 


Aesehines. As regards tnhe:latter tnere can be no doubt that he 
> « 


supported Philocrates and spoke as Demosthenes declares him to 
p f 


. / anon ENy "a 
have done. He himseif in nis reply frankly acknowledges much. 


ae 
Demosthenes, he admits,has reported his words. correctly, but Nag 


Hut sgeon them a e€inister® interpretation. From his own account 


would ronenoer that A.nad done nothing of toe sort. 4. fne charge is innately 
inat oad 4.to gain oy suca 4 enange? - But. tais: cnarasteristic 
oit. of argument. is not. so convincing to us as it vas to As personal friends. 
1. de states the provision of tne decree correctly,ns douot, since a3 aa3s it 
read in court; ahd D, confirns aig as to: toe fact. that tae ousine $3 oefore tas 
second assenoly 72S tae ratification of tne osace shica nad virtdally sn de- 


cided upom tae orevious day@L 15,144):and ae inplies that the discussion was 


2) 


unexpected EKKpov'rug CTS ely TAY Jorepaiay 4, , hovever, shows in his 
tairg oration taat there was a deoafs on tne. second day, occasioned oy the:un- 
forseen refusal of the dacedonian anbassadors ta accept. peace without alliance. 


Tas provision, foroidding devete vas no doudt,as Banecke thinks,set aside oy 


force of circumstances... 21%. 18 nae to saa a aoe alleged intention nas 
anything £6 a6 Wita the matter, 3. In appeals to the memory of tae Atnentans 


on this point,D.to ay mind has the oetter of St taougn Tt. is olain Tron pote o- 
rations on the @moassy that. tae recollection of what. haopened in tae second 
assenoly is confused in tae ainds of taa jurors, 4,[ nave andeaycured to sao7 


vas text taat Als caange was quite natural. 
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herefiven, we can silean. that. his, advise reve *Dor not atbhempt +0 
give aid when the state is’in such a dangerous position. No 
Sener Greecian. city. had aided ms. Let us be reconciled to Philip 
amo upree to this peace.” Nor, he asserts, woula ne now run away 
from these words or deny. them, He is not, ashamed Of», .them. Nay, 
he 1s proud of them. | One must call. to mind, the cireumstances 
under which they were spoken, He then proceeds to summarize ina 
manner undeniably powerful his reasons for taking the stand he did. 
Tt is not unlikely that we have in them much of the argument em- 
ployed by Philocrates,or whoever it was that had won him over the 
night before. At any rate they enable us to appreciate the sud- 
den disgust with which he,and many another like him,now gave up, 
as it were at the point of Philip's sword, his aspirations after . 
Hellenic hegemony with this burden of protecting ungrateful fellow- 
countrymen, and turned to the comfortable prospect of alliance with 
a king whose friendship and cordial nelp were being freely extended 
to Athens. 

The war, he says, had been going onan baa to worse. 
Chares, the general, had tnrown away 75 allied cities; he had 
taxen 150 triremes from the vards and never brought them back; 


he Naa squandered 1500 talents, whien should have gone to his 


soldiers, on his favorites and supporters. These latter had laid 
iniquitivous exactions upon tne wretcned subject islanders. Tney 
had plunderea snips and Greek citizens on the hign seas. Instead 


of gaining respect and being looked up to as the Leader of Greece, 


Athens was getting the reputation of a pirate. Wnile Philio who 
had started out in the beginning from Macedonia was now striving 
no longer for Amphipolis, but for Athens' own possessions Lemnos, 
Imbros and Scyros,. Even the Chersonesus had been so threatened: 
that the Athenian colonists had left it. This is the state of 
affairs which Aeschines had before his mind wnen ne made his speech 
in the assembly; a fact wnicn we must remember when we come +o 
that point att Gur Story. 

The part that Demosthenes took in the proceedings on this 


the second dav is not so easy to discover. Aeschines, as we know, 


assigns to him,in the speech contra Ctesiphonta,a very. definite 
role: but does he tell the same ce in his earlier oration? 

Quite the reverse. There he says nothing whatever of Demostheness 
activity in the debates. Had Demosthenes really done what Aeschi- 
nes 16 years after made bold to say a did, we may be sure that in 
his 2nd oration the Fact would not be omitted, but would,on the 
contrary, be poten dined iia aor tne jury. We cannot in con- 
sequence place any dependence on the later account in this partic- 
ular. Aeschines'g silence on the first occasion certainly acquits 
Demosthenes of supporting the motion of Philocrates. Was he then 
arrayed upon the opposite ere He himself says teak he advocated 
the allies' decree, but was pela by Aeschines. His state- 


ment nowever is vague—far different from nis account of the trans- 


actions in the assembly on the return of the end embassy. He does 


not speak out clearly and point 4a sharp contrast between himself 


(71) 


and Aeschines as ne is always doing in the later accusations. His 
tone is wavering and unvertain and he seems to be hurrying as it 
were to pass something which he does not wish to stop and examine. 
One cannot help feeling that if he had really made a fight for tne 


aecree he would speak otherwise. To my mind the appearances all 


-indicate that he remained quiet or at best offered Aeschines only 


a feeble resistance. 

And this is just what we shecie expect him to do under 
the circumstances. Whatever he had thought of the lst series of 
Hellenic embassies, the project of sending out the second series 


had never appealed to him. ‘Apparently he despaired of obtaining 


concerted Hellenie action just then. The time was not ripe. 


Athens was busying herself with a fool's errand. Her true policy 


was to conclude peace with Philip and to stop his aggressions. 
To this end he had been directing his energies for some time past. 


Yet he was opposed to alliance witn Philip, not, TU think because 


he expectéd anything of the coming Hellenic convention, but be- 


cause such alliance was unnecessary and would put Athens in a false 
position. Wnen however it came to a question of peace coupled 
With alliance or no peace at ail, he would from motives of exped- 
iency chouse the former alternative. Now, being a wary politician 


he would hesitate to take this stand openly, since it might be 


remembered against him afterward; and ne would therefore be glad 


enough to let Aeschines come to the front in his stead. He mignt 


even venture a little opposition for appearance's sake if he 
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thougnt it would do: no harm, Yew € Se€lLliéve that’ could we know 

wnat was in his neart of hearts at this juncture, we should find 
him taking much the same view as Aeschines of tne necessities of 
the case. [ cannot think that had Demosthenes had his way, the 
peace of Philoec. would have been rejected and the war with Philip 
renewed. 

Let us now go back to our narrative. When the assembly 
eenvened upon the 19th £laph,, it was’ with tne’ idea that its sole 
remaining task would be to pass a final resolution upon the sub- 
jects discussed the day berore.’ This as we have seen was not to 
be the case, No sooner nad the meeting begun than one of the 
leading politicians, probably Philocrates, mounted the bema and 
made the declaration which pee ks into the mouth of Demos- 
thenes. That “done, he suimmoned “Antipater” upon the bema to support 
him. A few questions and answers and the whole matter was laid 


before the demus. Immediately all was uproar. The men whom 
va 


Aeschines designates as “the orators of the ring" rose up in indig- 


nation, T he course demanded of Athens, they said, was unworthy 
of her glorious past. Let the citizens look at tne propylaea of 
the ees let them remember the sea-fight at Salams against 
the Persian and the tombs of their ancestors and the trophies that 
they won. Let them not tarnish the fair fame of their city by 
yielding to the demands of Philip and abandoning the Greeks. 

Let them assert her honor, come what might. Better suffering and 


ruin than cowardly submission, And so for the moment thought the 


Wild entnusiasm,. Philoc, wio tried to stem the current of hos- 
tility wnich threatened to overwhelm the peace, was snouted down 
/ 

before he, could utter a word. The war party was in eomplete 
control of the assemply. tt seemed as if. nothing. could prevent 
the sudden and final breaking off all negotiations. But an unex- 
pected occurence was destined to turn the pide.of affairs. 
Aeschines, who the day before had been prominent in opposing alli- 
ance, obtained the floor. Forthwith the disturbance es and 
all gave ear as to one who would effectually voice their convic- 
heaiasdl His speechy,as given by himself, Tt have thougnt best to 
introduce in full because of the insight it. affords us «into 
Aeschines'g views of pe eer and his interpretation of his~ 
hows. 

[It was necessary he declared to remember everything that 
6 erator .of: the :-ring had spoken of—the propylaea-- the Athenians 
of old time, their ain oe trophies. That he did Nee ey 
for an instant. At the same time the demus ought to imitate only 
the good counsels of their a eee beware of their faults and 
their desire for fighting -at» unseasonable times. "T bade you" he 
anys,to his fellow citizens: “copy with zeal the battle against the 
Persian.at Plataea, the struggle at Salamis and at Maratnon, the 
sea-fight at Artemisium and the generalship of Tolmides who, with 
1000 picked Athenian hoplites, passed safely through the midst of 
the Peloponnesus in time of war; but to beware of tnings akin to 


the Bicilian expedition, which they sent out to aid the Leontines 


at a moment wnen the enemy nad made an entrance into our own 
country and had fortified Decelea against us; and especially to 
Paera aealist that last piece of Toliy, “when, beinpe worsted in tne 
War, we were invited by the Lacedaemonians to make peace, while 
Still Holding besides Attica itself, Temnos, (mbros, and Scecyros 

and enjoying a democratic constitution exercised according to the 
laws, -—and Hdd in power refused, choosing rather to keep on with 
the war; and ele dane the lyre-maker x « » threatened to cut off 
the head of any man who so much as mentioned peace. so Finally 
they brought the state to such a pass that they were glad to make 
peace at the cost of everything they had—even having their walls 
torn down and being obliped to quarter f Lieedsenunian harmost and 
garrison and exchanging the democracy for the 350, a0 put to death 
‘Without a trial, 1500 citizens. Such folly as this, I confess, 

Tt advise you to beware, but to imitate that { mentioned rire re 

x a * °, As to the Greene he Sue a ut Wels done his best during 
the war to get their help against Philip. But not a single man 
had given Athens any aid. Some were looking on to see what was 
going to aoe Some hud even taken up arms against her. ° They 
did nut deserve any sympathy. They nad refused to help Athens and 
she was not pound now to help them. She had done all she could 
and now it was time for her to look out for herself. [Tt was no- 
body's affair but her own whether she concluded alliance with Philip 
or wot Things were going to the dogs. Chares hud brougnt upon 


her shame, defeat and actual aunger abroad. The orators at home 


0as—- 


in tais 


und 


were using the war to fill their pockets. Let her stop before 

she was altogether ruined, The peace of Philocrates might be 
objectionable but it was much better than war. Let her be thank- 
ful for obtaining thus much, and not, by refusing it, wait until. she 
could get no terms short of the cession Oral ee SO oaet at 

The effect of this advice —so unlooked for by all— 

could not have been otner than great. The complete change in the 
attitude of one known for his sturdy patriotism must have produced 
a profound impression. Doubtless to many whose confidence in 
Aeschines'¥ honesty was strong, ae speech at once carried convic- 
tion. Others regarded it as a plain sign that corrupting influ- 
ences had been at work upon him. The hy cei y however seem to 
have beer: thrown cen a confusion of conflicting .emotions. . Not .. 
willing to put aside their ‘atic sentiments, they yet’ weakened 
under keg powerful presentation of the case. While they 
were thus swaying to and fro, Eubulus rose and addressed them. 
His words were ait in ea ae inatian oF Aeschines. The 
gloomy picture of Athens' condition ae drew still darker. At last 
his tone became actually threatening. “Rither,he told the Athen- 
ians "you must maren down to the Te eee and turn your 
money into the treasury and turn the Theoric fund to purposes of 
war, or you must pass this motion of Philocrates." Such a speech 
coming from the most influential man in Athens, seems to have 


brought the people round. At any rate, “the end of it was that 


3 
this prevailed: "and the peace of Philocrates" came through victo- 


i. 
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7i0us. Thus ended the famous assembly of the 19th Elaph. Soon 
after this Philip's ambassadors administered +o Athenian repre- 
sentatives the vaths by which Athens consummated her part of the 
transaction. 

The following are the terms of the treaty so far as we 

/ ay : ; ; ; 
know them. "Peace and alliance should exist between’ the Athenians 


and their allies, on the one side, and Philip and his allies on tHe 


other. Both parties guaranteed eacn other their possessions on 


the basis of the status quo, agreed upon mutual alliance and friend- 
ship, and pledged mutual aid against any attack upon the dominions 
of themselves and of their allies. On sea and land, trade and 
commerce were to be free and undisturbed. The Atnenians were to 
stand guard over the high gies to suppress all piracy, and for 

this purpose to maintain a sufficiently powerful patrol fleet. 
Cities that admitted pirates to their harbors were to be considered 


as hostile," 
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Athens nNaving now ratified a compact of peace which was 
agreeable to Philip, it was her right to ask as much of him. For 
this purpuse she must choose ambassadors to visit nim, settle mut- 
ters finally and receive from him and his allies their oaths to 
ooserve the peace. Sumet~me, tnererore, before the '<drd of Elaph,, 
an assembly was held in which these ambassadors were elected. 

They were 10 in number, and,as was not unnatural, tne same men 

‘ Zz 
that had served upon the preceding embassy were chosen again. 
The decree containing their ee and we do not possess in full 
—an\ unfortunate thing since it is these very instructions that 
Demosthenes accuses Aeschines of violating. We can, however, 
ascertain something Of its contents. As IT have indicated, there 
were matters not es settled, which the ambassadors were to talk 
ee with Philip when they saw him. Foremost among these was the 
status of the Phocians and bom, goes It had been promised that 
should he get the peace, Philip would satisfy Athens entirely upon 
that point: and now Haws he had obtained it, the people expected 
hai to. fulLfi.ii i ete: made in his name. ea een 
also was the question as to affairs in Thrace, which we shall 
speak of lations” Cardia's independence of the rest of the 
Chersonesus Nad likewise to be discussed—perhaps other things as 
well’, Power of decision on these matters seems to have been left 
+o tne ambassadors, in the feeling doubtless tnat they would be 


ae poke 
able to make suitable arrangements wito Pnilip. They were further 


4- 
instructed to speak to Philip regarding the captives. Probably 
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the saying of his courtiers that he would release them on conelu- 
sion of peace, had been circulated about Athens and expectations 
based upon it. The oaths were to be administered to Philip and 
to his allies individually, each allied city being visited and 
. . / . " 
1ts magistrate sworn. Finally the ambassadors were enjoined to do 
eg 
anything else for Athens they could. This last clause upon which 
we shail rind Aeschines commenting so strictly hereafter, was, I 
think, nothing but the formula usually attached to similar instruc- 
tions of the demus. The decree further contained the injunetion 
: . : ee 
that no one of tne 10 should have private conversation with Philip— 
a fact wnicn leads Schaeffer to believe that suspicion concerning 
their honesty had already begun to arise. It seems to me rather 
that the precaution would be quite natural in the case of any 
foreign embassy and therefore signifies little. The necessary 
expenses of the ambassadors were provided for by the appropriation 
B) ae 4 2 
of LOOO dracnmae ede Loy. Who the author of the decree 
Was we are not told. 
(A 
It now remained for the Athenian allies to sweer the 
oaths before Philip's ambassadors. To attend to this and other 
matters yet waiting to be done, a final assembly was held upon the 
‘ alt . A 
25rd. As it happened when the proedros for the day was chosen, 
? 6 . 
the lot fell upon Demosthenes. The bulk of the business transact- 
cone ae 
ed 1s unknown to us. We learn only that Philocrates who seems 


to have taken the leadrin directing affairs,.offered and carried 


a comprenensive motion, presumably disposing of matters pertaining 
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to the accomplishment of the peace, one of the clauses of which 
provided that the oaths be administered to the allies.upon that 
very day. It was after the passage of this motion that an event 
occured wnich opened in an unexpected manner the question as to 
the status of Cersobleptes. 

Tn order to treat this subject intelligently we must 
Summerize briefly the history of Cersobleptes' dealings with Athens, 
About the year 552 that prince was looked upon by @ party in Athens 
.as a.real, though not at present as avowed enemy, threatening the 
Ghersonesus._ There certainly ‘existed no CPi kita sreserp ck 
between his family and Athens; and he himself had acted in a hos- 
tile manner toward the city in several instances. He, had, i for 


instance,tried to form a combination witn Philip and Pammenes the 


) 
Theban,to be ria of his rivals at a time when Philip was at war 
‘with Athens. At the time when Demosthenes'g oration against 
Aristocrates was ho cae he was turning toward Athens for help. 
But Philip later seems to ieee settled the Thracian disturbances 
and arranged matters there to suit himself. Possibly he estab- 
lished de vianivienpt eet supremacy and put duwn his rivals. Certainly 
he left on prince 1n power. After: the fall of 61 i bhee erie y 

| again att ckea Thrace and threatened the Cnersonesus (3,92). Ct 
was at this time, probably, that he exacted as hostage the son of 
Cersobleptes, whom Aeschines found still at Pella in February 548° 


Left to himself once more, our petty potentate did not conduct 


himself in a way seeh—es to meet Philip's approval; for as we have 


in i8-in aloo: 


seen, wnen the lst embassy left Macedonia, Philip was setting out 
to subdue him, What was Cersobleptes’ offence is not clear; but 

it seems probable that he had been chafing under Philip's yoke 

ena making preparations to rid: himself .of 11. Under such cireum- 
stances it had been natural for him again to look toward Athens 

for support: especially as Athens nad at the time been bestirring 
herself and dca ae out embassies with a view to a general Hellenic 
giddience against Philip. One or more of these embassies no doubt 
— wSited Thrace:,.and Holm esuia attributve,. ta their activity 

the understanding between Cersobleptes and AthensFor such an under- 
standing had actually sprung up. That there was any treaty 


& 


contracted, is eee but the 2 powers were certainly on ee 
ly terms: and Schaeffer has supposed with reason that it was in 
conjuncture with Cersobleptes that the Thracian forts had lately. 

Des 
been garrisoned against Philip by Atnenian soldiers. So matters 
stood by tne 1st..0F Elaphebolion. 

Wnen now Aeschines came “es from -his,bettrip to Pakta, 
he brought the news of the presenee of Cersobleptes ' son as host-. 
age at the Macedonian court, together with Philin's promise net. to 
attack the Chersonesus during the peace negotiations. These two 
things Aeschines declares, account for tne fact that wnen the peace 
Was decided upon, no mention was made of Cersobleptes. But die: +i t 
true that no such mention was then made? echtedéer SaVS NO. He 
believes CersobLleptes to nave been included in the promises along 


~ 


With the Phoeians and the Haleans. In this he may go too far. 


But what we may feb ae gather from. Aeschines'g words is that 
the question of Cersobleptes'4$ status was indeed raised in the 
assembly but was quickly disposed of by Aeschines himeeit; Tne 
Athenians were interested in Cersobleptes only so far as the safety 
of tne Chersonesus was concerned! That prince, from being himself 
an actual danger to tne cherished peninsula, had lately become its 
bulwark against Philip, tne new and more formidable foe. No won- 
der that Athenian sentiment toward him had changed. But now 
Philip himself Saad in @ new light. at, hacienhal. No longer the 
dreaded enemy of tne state, he was about to become its most cordial 
ally and to bestow upon it "wonderful blessings.” True, he was at 
as 7 
the moment attacking Cersobleptes the eed garrisoned by 
Athenian soldiers, But after all, the Chersonesus was safe and 
the Thracian business was but a small matter. Philip could be 
trusted to settle it rightly and to act fairly by Athens. Fur- 
thermore, Cersobleptes had acknowledged himself Philip's vassal 
-by rendering up his son as hostage. | Though nominally in alliance 
with Athens, he had eo taken the pains to have himself represented 
in that city. Plainly, i oe epee business to deal with hoe 
Later Athens felt differentiy. The illusion conéerning Philip's 
Mapnanimous intentions vanished. The need of Cersobleptes as a 
bulwark was onee more seen. [t became the opinion of all that he 
should have been ine luded in the treaty and in the light of this 
ee past events were looked upon from a new point of view. 


Conseyjyuently, by 3435, we find eaehn of our orators blaming tne other 
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for his exclusion, But T incline tuo believe Aeschines and to 
think that when the peace was being coneluded at Athens, the fate 
of Cersobleptes, once the Cnersonesus and the Hellespont were 
secure, seemed a matter of small importance. 


Cersobleptes, however, now that Philip was actually 


Marching upon him, became much alarmed. © He knew tnat a peace 


between Athens and Philip was well under way: but evidently he had 
his doubts as to whether it would help him. He had been on fri- 
endly terms with Athens of late, but he felt by no means that when 
it came to making peace, she would a Hite him as her ally. Tn 
his heart he was uncertain how she regarded Aim! Yet “It "was “an 
immediate necessity for nim tu be so included. In his embarrass- 
meni, ne dispatched Critobulus of Lampsacus to Athens with the 
demand that he be inscribed on re ceeeews as among Athens' allies, 
and that Critobulus, as his representative, be guart rea to take 
the oaths along with the rest. 

It was at this juneture just described while the Athe- 
nians were holding ee tee the “25rd of Elaphebolion that 
Critobulus put in his'’appearance and announced the message of 
Cersobleptes. His words coulda not but astonish ail who heard. 
The matter of Cersobleptes had week tbe 4 days before. Tnhev 
had decided to let him ZO. And now here was his newly come repre- 
sentative demanding that ne be treated as a regular ally. The 
question was open again. One Aleximachus forthwith laid before 


8 


the proedri a motion to the effect that Cersobleptes demand be 


Gniess ais santinents aad caanged since writing tae oration against Aristoc- 
rates, But this fact is of little value‘im exolaining ais-action. ~ He was 
coarcedy: the man to ist-his. personal disiikes~influence his pudlic. conduct 


in suca a case, Tae truta is that.Aleximachus’ proposition was iapracticas 
ole,and did not coincide wita nis on ue ws as to no” Cersobleptes’ status 
was to 38 assured, Ses D. 85. a eae 7 : 
° Because 1. A,.d08S not produce the decrés,as ae prooaoly-vould nave done. had 
it 0e3n passed and entered into tae public records. 2.The words EY Proper 
Ov Ted pares 86 are not decisive,since,if indeed taey do hot mean merely 
| i Den, Stud, 8. 108 rt ft.) taey goastitate only a part of tae 
orotasis to a condition contrary to fact. No more are ékicdyor adtoy (a5) 
participle,as Schaeffer remarks(ii p.244 n,5)nay de merely 


t 
conative. Ir D.aad succeeded, va should. expect the aorist. - Ais not axolielt 


complied with and that Critobulus take the oaths with the other 
allies. Tne motion was read to the house. Whereupon Demosthenes 
being one of the proedri arose (so Aeschines asserts) and said he 
was not willing to put oe to ee raaie that it would undo the peace 
with Bhidno,! 

Aescnines spel that this action of Demosthenes was 
well-remembered by all and it is se anabus that his story-may he 
true. Philip had: no intention of admitting Cersobleptes and his 
ambassadors ace, have been instructed accordingiy. The leading 
men of Athens, Demosthenes among them,hat doubtless talked over 
the ah a on With Antipater and Bi ne Gabel Vebamank this fact. 
Demosthenes would know, therefore, that should Aleximachus' motion 
be passed, the Macedonians would refuse to comply with it and delay 
would ensue—possibly, even, serious complications. Moreover, 
Demosthenes certainly felt no tenderness toward Cersobleptes him- 
waht. Yet that prince had warm hearst among the demus who did 
not oe idea of leaving him out of the peace. Demosthenes'¢ 
words were followed by an uproar, the result of which was that the 
proedri were called upon the bema and ordered ts put the motion 
to vote whether they would or no. The result of the vote must 
have been unfavorable, altnougn Aeschines does not give ne 
Fither the motion was lost, or if passed, was not complied witn by 
the Macedonian envoys; for certainly Cersobleptes was not admitted . 


to take the oaths. { follow tne former hypothesis which seeps 
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As we know, it nad already been decided, on motion of 
Philocrates, that on that very day the allies should swear the 
oaths before Philip's ambassadors, and when the assembly broke up, 
fase (opremonyhad already begun or was then: jsust..berinning.in, the 

! : 1 7 5 
strat&geum,. The allies here spoken of were probably the member's 
Of the. synod. The Athenians having previously apreed that the 
Phocians and the Haleans snould not, for -.the moment, be recognised. 
as allies of Atnens, it is probable that the representatives of 
these States were not even present at the ceremony. Certainly we 
have no reason to suppose that tnev made any effort to be admitted 
2 : 

to take the oaths. With Critobulus, however, the case was differ- 
ent. Nothing baffled by the unfavorable reception of his request 
in tne assembly, he now approached the Macedonian ambassadors and 


begged that he be allowed to swear in private. nee here, the 
Athenian generals interfered. Cersobleptes, tney said, was not to 
. take the oaths; and so, by their refusal, ended a transaction that 
not long afterward was to occasion Athens the bitterest regret. 
Parmenio, Antipater, and their companion having now ful- 
Filled their mission at Athens, set out by way of Thebes and Fu- 
boea to seek, aS we may suppuse, their master Philip in Thrace, in 
order to inform him of what had taken place . Demosthenes, who 
during their stay in the city had treated tnem with such hospital- 
i 5 
ity, did not neglect them upon their departure. He provided mules 


for thelr journey and even accompanied,.them himself on norseback 


for some distancerwfacts which his accusers Loved to dwell ucon 


a vosition to know. waat vas taxing plage. It saeas 0: reve ", tron D2 Bal. 37 
that “the-coamon-opinion was taat. HieronOros did not fall till sometime in 
Wunyonion. -fhat. Cersooleptes oad actually “lost-ais kingdomtas: yet ,is un- 


Likely, 


3 2 Jae 
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afterward as sure proofs of his treason. To us they signify only 
that his friendliness toward Pnilip was as yet undiminished. 

Ar nidw, at oe juneture, let us. pause for a moment to 
consider the conditions facing Athens, The peace between herself 
and Philip she had completely ratified. Having done so, 
she could ar eae undertake no movement against him. Her hands 
were tied. P hilip, on the contrary, had made no doh hidden 
with her. Though of course, it was supposed that the peace would 
be regarded as going into effect upon the day that Athens tvook the 
oaths and all conquests made tnereafter would be ie ae, yet 
practically he was just now still at war with Athens and would re- 
main so till ne on his part swore the oaths. He was in Thrace 
divadinie Cersobleptes and capturing the fortified places that 
commanded the Thracian territory. Already, though the Athenians 
did not know "y he had taken the most important of these--Hieron 
' Oro s—and had inflicted a severe defeat upon Cersobleptes. Tf he 
should continue his victorious course he would soon be the actual, 


even though not the legitimate, possessor of the region to West, 


North and Fast of the Chersonesus. So matters stood. What then 
ougnt Athens to do? Demosthenes gives his view of the situation 
and its demands with apparent clearness. "When tne peace was 


concluded," he says, “and the ambassadors of Philip had administer- 
‘ . : 4 : : 
ed the oaths and set out homeward(and up to this point notning 1r- 
eae, ; : 
remediable nad been done, but tne peace was shameful and unworthy 


of the city—vet in return for this tnose wonderful blessings were 


ene ep rarnac d Gév tes es ap AS: 
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to come to us) T deemed it wise—and told my colleagues so—to sail 
as quickly as possible to the vicinity of the Hellespont and by no 
means to allow Philip during the interim to get hold of any of the 
Forts there, For [T knew very well that whatever one lets fo at 

@ time when peace is supplanting war, he loses, thanks to his ne- 
glest. For never yet wnen a man has been persuaded to sake peace 
For the sake of the whole of his possessions, would he be willing 
tO go tuo War again for the sake of things he has neglected fromthe 

1 
beginning t®¢=s7r, but these become the property of the first man 
. that takes them. Apart from this, Ul believed’ that our sailing 
could not but bring one of 2 advantages to the state. For ‘either, 
we being present and swearing him according to the decree, he would 
give back what he had already taken of its possessions and would 
keep his hands off the rest, or, in case he did not do so, we 
would immediately bring the news hither; so that you, seeing his 
avarice and faithlessness in those eehatvdant and unimportant matters 
would not yield to him in these near and weighty affairs. T mean 
the Phocians and Pylae. And if he should not seize these latter 
or cheat au out of your senses, everything wouid be perfectly 
secure and he would willingly do you justice. « .« « x This T 
recognise and forsaw immediately and said as much to my fellow 
ambassadors." 
At first signt this vigorvuus declaration seems to out 
the cuse before us simply and entirely. Nothing; *we “think, could 


be plainer sailing. And yet, if we reflect upon Demosthenes'¢ 
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Wards, we svon find them presenting di ffieulties;,. which,» though in 
no way insurmountable, should yet not be neglected, as they are ne- 
glected by nearly every historian writing upon the subject. First 
of all, if Cersobleptes was not an official ally of Athens, how 


(F 
could the ambassador$s,even on the spot, prevent Philip from pro- 


eeeding in the war against him? Supposing Philip refused; to stop, 
how would nis refusl prove “his avarice and faithlessness?" Was 
he not dving a perfectlylegitimate thing? As IT have already said, 


Chares, the Athenian general had garrisoned :with his soldiers sev- 


eral forts in Thrace, among them the Sacred Mountain{ Hieron Oros) 


and Serreion Teichos. This had taken place some time before the 
peace, Almost certainly it was at tne request of Cersobleptes 
vio 


himself, se Soares aid in repelling the impending attack of 
Puilap. For what end had Athens done this? To obtain possession 
herself in Thrace? Of such, an intention on her part there is no 
evidence, Later, when Philip had completed his subjection of 
Cersobleptes, we find her demanding only that Cersobleptes and 
Teres be allowea to reign over Pgiaden —- for herself shies asks 
nothing. Her aim IT take it was merely to secure the Chersonesus. 
This action therefore is a proof—and tnere are many others-—-that 
Athens, tnrough her possession of the Chersonesus, was vitally 
interested in Thracian affairs. She nad a certain right to be 
considered in respect of them. Philip. coudd.not dectare that:.be- 
cause she was not the official ally of Cersobleptes, she had noth- 


ing to say cuncerning his fate. More, whatever might be the legal 


status of tnat princeling atdthe Thracians, certainly they were 

in the present struggle practically allied with Athens. The for- 
ees of the two powers vere working side by side against Philip. 
They were identified and could not be separated. [t seems to me 
therefore, that had the ambassadors been on hand, they would have 
been ripnt in demanding the cessation of hostilities. Had PHilip 
refused to comply, his true attitude toward Athens would at once 
have been revealed, He woukds have bFreken, Gr nota lepal, at 
least astrong moral obligation, and Athens' generous confidence 

in him would Have been justly shattered. 

"He would" also be forced to “give back what he had already 
taken of the bie. ctu) bon se setonait Demosthenes'g phraseology here 
is imaccurate—perhaps intentionally so. Philip hed tekern. no 
place that really belonged to Athens. He had but captured forts 
temporarily occupied by Athenian forces and expelled their garri- 
sons. Yet for all that, he would be no whit the less bound to 
restore them; and the ambassadors eould rigntly ask that sucn 
restoration be completed before they allowed him to swear the oaths, 
So far, then, Demosthenes tells a strareht: story. But in case 
Philip, being forced had actuallv chosen then to throw off his 
disguise, would they have dared to refuse to swear him? True, 
Athens was in no danger herself; but eee would at once have 
swooped down on her beloved Chersonesus and even if this had not 
soon suceumbed yet great efforts would have been called for imme- 


diately,and the war, with its burdens and expenses, would have been 
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on again. What would be the reception accorded the ambassadors 
should they announce such a situation on their return? [t seems 
to me more probable that Demosthenes would have urged rie c olleap- 
ues to administer the oaths notwithstanding and by so doling to save 
the Chersonesus for the time being: then to proceed with all speed 
to Athens and disclosethere the true state of affairs. 

on the other hand, had Philip yielded to their demands, 
Athens would have indeed secured tne safety of Cersobleptes and 
shut Philip out from Thrace, but what is there to snow that in 
regard to the “greater and nearer" matters, she would have fared 
better tnan she actually did? She would have been all the more 
in the dark as to Philip's real purpose and all the oie ine lined 
to trust him. Would she not have admitted him into Central 
Greece? bt fe° Rardoto say. What would have Demos thenes have 
advised? He does not make Adeae, Upon this hangs the question 
as to wnether he was deceived by Philip and by the promises made in 
Philip's name. That He was an ardent promoter of the peace and 
exerted himself to work its accomplishment as rapidly as possible, 
is certain. But wnat was his motive in so doing? Did he believe 
witn the rest in the “wonderful blessings" which were to come to 
the state therefrom? Did he, among iia things; dook: for Philip 
to settle the Phocian business and put down Thebes? Lf os0)7he 
would not have tried to hinder Philip's entrance into Thermopylae, 
for thas oniy could Philip Bave brought othis.about, But if he was 


not deceived; if his ultimate purpose was to keep Philip out at all 
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"By accepting this peace, we shall gain time. We can stop Philip 
an Thrace and. savervthe Chersonesus.:« Then, before he can: pather 
his foree to march upon Pyvlae, we snall have leisure to consider 
-our next move. {Tt may be we can come to an understanding with him 
. . / . 
before he makes his attack. [If the worst comes to the worst, then 
Moushall be no less able to meet<him' than before," In other words 
"he tried to outwit Philip and" as the sequel showed “was outwitted 
- Zz : 
himself." Of course we must remember that Demosthenes could have 
had no premonition of the extraordinary delay his fellow ambassa- 
dors were going to make. He naturally would expect them to go, as 
he advised, immediately to Thrace, in which case they would have 
3 : : 
been back in about twenty days. His own words show that he did 
om ; 
not as vet suspect their sincerity. For myself; t feel that the 
latter view is the more correct and tnat Demosthenes never intended 
to let Philip come within Pyilae. He wishifed, as he says, to keep 
the whip hand of Philip, and T think he hoped that matters might 
thus be peacably settled. If not, if Philip should endeavor to 
force his way into Central Greece, Demosthenes trusted that then 
at last he could arouse the Athenians to energetic measures of re- 
sistance, How future events mipht nave shaped themselves, had 
the affairs at this juncture been manageu differently, is a ques- 
tion that never can be solved. Demostienes'’y plans mipht have 
failed or they might not. .Certainly,, however, no one can doubt 
that nis advice to his colleagues and tne reasons upon whicn it was 


based, were most sound. Tne sooner the ambassadors pot to Philip 
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and settled matters, the better for Athens every way. 

They, however, conceived the situation differently. 
Inst eaa of starting immediately for Thrace, tney manifested no 
disposition whatever to leave leer, Dav after dav passed and 
still they lingered on, heedless of Demosthenes's entreaties. 
Thus early tney were beginning the notorious delay whicn constitu- 
ted one of tne chief charges against them in the three ensuing 
years, Such @ waste of time under such cireumstaneces Demosthenes 
could construe in only one way. All of his 9 colleagues, he would 
have us believe, werexin the pay.of Philip. Yet T cannot accept 
this: as true. . Tt seems to me that the explanation of their con- 
g@uet lies in state of publie feeling at Athens. We have seen how, 
in spite of Aleximachus and his friends, the interest of the demus 
in Cersobleptes and Thracian affairs was rather low. The Cher- 
sonesus was safe and there was no cause for immediateby anxiety. 
Philip might indeed win a control over the regions of the Heiles- 
pont which, if maintained, would in ee prow dangerous. But 
Philip fully intended to treat Athens fairly. He would undoubted- 
ly restore all he had conquered and recognise Cersobleptes us 
Athens' ally. So the people thought, if, indeed, they thought at 
all about the matter. Ther minds were occupied with preater 
things--the humiliation of Thebes, the eonfirmation of the Phocian 
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power, the acquisition of Ruboea. What Philip was doing in Thrace 
anh 


they eared tittle Everybody was looking to what he would do when 
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he e@ame back from thence. Moreover it was reasonable to suppose 
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that he would leave off fighting Cersobleptes so soon as he heard 
of the peace from his own ambassadors, now on their way to him. 
Thus we can account for the faet-—etherwise extraordinary 
—that public sentiment permitted the ambassadors to loiter on at 
Athens . Had the people felt as Demosthenes, the 10 would have been 
compelled to leave at once, £%), then, the people at large failed 
to recognise the urgency of the case, is it wonderful that their 
delegates should be likewise blind? Not tnet,o iP -left:460 them 
selves, they might not have fullowea the advice of Nemosthenes. 
Some opposing force was at work among them, guiding them with a 
view to Philip's welfare. - Their delay on this embassy is alto- 
gether too striking se be accounted for in any other way. What 
is more reasonable than to suppose that this force is fees 
with that which we have already seen employed in Philip's interest? 
{t venture to discover here the activity of the corrupt Philocrates, 
exercising itself primarily upon Aeschines and through him upon his 
colleagues/ Nor would his task have hee Seem eu. Few things 
are easier than to retard the wioweamenee of fae ee predivoposed 
to inaction. Delay could readily be ne Oe ers duty and the 
aggressive GenGanicyes would soon appear in the light of a trouble- 
some fool. If this be eee it is not the first instanceof a 
littie leaven leavening the whole Loe: 


Finally Demosthenes grew weary of remonstrating and re- 


solved to bring exterior pressure to bear upon his slothful collea- 


‘Y 
gues. "Since" he says “there remained no assembly, owing to its 


: 
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having been dissolved, and these fellows would not set out but were 
wasting time here, T made a motion in the Boulé—the demus having 
delepated its authority to that body—for the ambassadors tuo set 
out 4@S soon as possible, and for Proxemus the general to convey 
them to bie place where he learned Philip was." This motion the 
Boule on cine seems just now to have been much influenced by 
Demosthenes—--passed; and the strong arm of the law broupht about 


the result wnich the eloquence of the great statesman had for more 


than a week failea to accomplish. 
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At last, therefore, on,sra of Munyehion the ambassadors 


unwillingly quitted Athens, But when they reached Oreus and met 
Proxenus, Demosthenes tells us, instead of taxing ship for Thrace 
ae Tiad- been enjoined wpon them ‘by his decree, they proceeded in a 
/ 
roundabout was to Macedonia, consuming 245 days in the journey. 
TE eae a Se ie ee : . 
During this time, Demosthenes’'# relations toward his colleagues 
were converted from the mild friction existing at the first, into 
the bitterest antagonism. That ne would not be silent seeing them 
wilfully wasting time at a critical juncture—and that too, in 
direct disobedience to orders—we should confidently expect. And 
-indeed, he says he never let them have a moment's rest; speaking 
"at first as one giving advice in common council, then as one 
teaching fools, finally as one concealing nothing from traitors 
and villians." 
Pe ; 

Aeschines likewise gives a brief account of the journey. 
According to him, none of them would sit at table with Demosthenes 
nor, if possible, put up at the same inn as he; being disgusted 
at his treacherous conduct on the preceding embassy. Furtnermore, 
no one said a word about going to Thrace, sinee that was not ine lud- 
ed in their instreutions. Nor would it have done any good as 


Cersoblevtes had been already conquered. Demostnenes was accom- 
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ne claimed, was. a talent of silver, wherewith he.was. soing to ran- 
som the captives. Aeschines, therefore, agrees with Nemosthenes 
in affirming that friction existed between the latter and his col- 
leagues and that tae embassy did delay. The reasons he gives for 
this delay are utterly inadequate: tne first being a mere quibble 
md the second untrue: for if Philip had completed his conquests 
in Thrace on the <4tn of Elaphebolion, why did he not return at 
once to Pella? 

Arrived at the Macedonian capital, the ambassadors found 
that Philip was still absent; and in spite of Demosthenes's remon- 
strances, they decided to wait there till he should come back. 
fee ote Gid not, do for <7 days. In the meantime Demostnenes, des- 
pairing of influeneing his colleagues, set about looking up the 
Athenian prisoners detained in thet city. While on the previous 
embassv, he had pramised some of these unfortunates to bring money 
for their ransom. Thia money, A talent of siliver,.oead eome an. one 
of the TT prartET Pr wiieh exeited Aeschines'g ridicule and 
Demosthenes was now'in a position to fulfill his promise. He told 
all the prisoners he could.see,indeea, that he expected to secure 
their release without ransom from Philip,as soon as he should re- 
turn. Yet those of them that had been set free on security, sus- 
pecting (as it seemged to him) that he would be unable to persuade 
Phidip, said they. wished. to eer aa Al vee and be umder no obli- 


gation to Philip: and accordingly. they. berrowed of him,. one three 
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minae, another five, each as the amount of his ransom demanded. 

While Demostnenes was thus occupied, Aeschines and his friends 

apparently gave themselves over to the enjoyment of the good cheer 
‘ ee eee) . 7 5 | | / 

and hospitality for whiecn Macedonia was so celebrated. 

So passed the time untid Philip's arrival. ;.That prinee 
on his part nad been occupying himself most profitably in Thrace. 
He had completely subdued Cersobleptes, had captured the important 
fortresses of Serreion.Teichos, Hieron Oros,.Ergisce, Serreion, 
and Doriscus, expelling Athenian garrisons from the twa former? and 
had made himself master of Thracian affairs generally, extending 
his influence to the coasts of Propontis. The Athenian Chersone- 
sus alone was left untouched. Besides the prestige thus acquired, 
his conquests seem to have afforded him material help in the form 

i ea <i gt : Pr te ey * y @- = ‘ s € o * Sao ee oy « 
. 2 ° : * a a : 
of tribute and lévies of soldiers... But he had greater matters 
yet to engage his energies.. _At last the time.was ripe to respond 
to the invitation of Thebes and step in to settle the Sacred War; 
or, in other words, to establish himself in Central Greece. With 
this in view he had been assembling a great army at Pella and mak-: 
ing preparations at mareh in furee upon Thermopylae. By the time 
cs 6 
of his return from Thrace the expedition was about ready. 
The momentous news of this intended campaign had been 
. " 7 : 
circulated throughout Greece some time before, and nad occasioned 
universal excitement. The result of this excitement we see in the 


embassies from almost every State$ in Hellas wnicn we now find at 


a Se ; Bak 
Lie fours of. Pod iis, Sparta, Thebes and Phocis were all repre- 
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sented. THe ObjJeCt OF eaen Starve wae, orrerly st aved, te induce 
Philip to further its particular interests when he snould make the 
expected general adjustment of Hellenic affairs. Sparta wisned to 
; ’ / 
renew her preponderance in the Peloponnesus,to see Thebes humbled, 
and perhaps to regain her ancient passession of the Temple at 
Delpni. Thebes desired the destruction of Phocis, the regaining 
of Orcnomenus and Coroneia with a slice of Pnocis besides and the 
curtailing of the influence of Sparta in the Peloponnesus. This 
latter object-/lso engrossed the attention of the Argives: who -were= 
; , 6 
working hand in hand with Thebes. Finally, the care of the Pho- 
cian ambassadors was to secure the safety of their people, and, if 
possible, the decisive weakening of the Theban power. But wnat- 
ever the end in view, all seem to have unquestioningly acknowledged 
that Philip was “the arbiter of the destines of Greece” and that 
! o, ‘ : 3 
to his decision every one must vield assent. 
But as yet no one knew what tnat decision would be. 
Philip's true purposes were in the dark. We have seen the prom- 
ises made in his name to the Athenians. Thebes, whose ally he 
was and by whose invitation he was coming into Hellas would of 
eourse expect him 4vu take her side. So the Tnessalians—While, if 
wnat Demosthenes tells us is true, he had likewise held out flat- 
4. 
tening hopes to the Spartaus. Some one was destined to be dis- 
appointed, But who? 
Such, then, was. the condition of affairs upon Philip's 


: S 
arrival. As soon as tne Athenian ambassadors heard that he was in 


(9& ) 


Pella, they held a meeting. Their instructions were read, and 
thev then proceeded to enumerate the things, other than the mere 
taking of the oaths, which they were enjoined to do. "And as no 
one" says Aeschines “mentioned the most important things of all, 
but occupied themselves with lesser matters, [ said ---I thought 
they were utterly neglecting the weightiest injunction of the demus.. 
For the administering of tne oaths and the discussion regarding the 
prisoners etc. could have been attended to by under officials. 
But the toning for us to do as prudent ambassadors is to take right 
counsel over the whole state of our oieaay ee toward Philip. At 
mean! said T 'in the matters of this expedition to Pylue. Here 
are the ambassadors from Thebes and from Sparta writ wh are here tog 
with a decree of the demus in which it says nae the ambassadors 
to do whatever else they can." And all ie aap ees ee are looking 
is what is about to take eee If then the demus deemed it fit 
openly to urge Philip to crush the insolence of Thebes and to set 
up again the walls of the Boeottrans, they would have said so in the 
decree. But they have desired to remain in the background them- 
selves, in case they fail in persuading Philip; yet it was their 
idea to make a bold attempt in our persons.' 


“And wnile [ was right in the midst of what [ was saying, 


Demosthenes interrupted me loudly. 'This fellow is full of dis- 
turbance and impudence-- [ say for us not to stir up the states 
against each other or to act the busy-body --- Philip is marching 


upon Pylae---But that's none of my business. [T'm not responsible 
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for’ Philip's arns. U'm to) see that: T omit none of my instructions 
and that's all.’ 

"However, the end of the matter was that my colleagues 
upon each of us being asked individually what he thought was best, 

od 

voted ta speak waat T had recommended." 

From these wbarcieitee Aeschines, as well as from his speech 
to Philip which he recounts later, we Learn his attitude of mind 
at this moment. His great desire is the numiliation of Thebes: 
only incidentally does he wish for the safety of the Phocians. 
To gratify nis natred against Thebes, he freely Ba vee everything 
over to Philip. This is. “the most important thing" (TA wéyirsra). 
All else is subordiante to it. fhe fulfillment of the instrue- 
tions is a minor af fair(TTpaypara EX ar TUS), He would put Athens 
on the level of the other petty brawling states of Greece, kneel- 
eee at’ Philip's feet for favor; and would Dua heya rte intense 
bitterness toward Athens already felt by the Thebans. What a 
glaring exffaple of the fatal weakness of the Hellenic people! And 
it is but too true that here he was speaking for the Atnenians also, 
There is every evidence that they felt just as he os Not nec- 
essarily that he was right in interpreting nis instructions as he 
did? Sutin acting thus he was almost certainly fulfilling the 
wisnes of the large majority of his fellow citizens, even if thev 
had not expressed those wishes in their weerken t have little 
patience with the view that represents Aesenines as the cunning 


adventurer using his devices to cneat am unwilling people. T 
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rather regard him as only an accentuated type of the average 
Beienian,,.@.man..of. great. ability.as .an.orator,.and politician, but 
in statesmanship guided by, rather than guiding, the main current 
of publics, opinion. This account of his was related three vears 
after the events which it narrates. In the meantime the Athenians 
had learned some hard lessons concerning eat nis true char- 
aeter. Yet even in 444 Aeschines dared to ee same stand 
as before. He tells of his action a¥ this pvint withthe relish 
of one who is sure of approbation; and we can see from both his 
speech and that of Demosthenes that a large number of the citizens 
still accepted his views. How much more would this be the case 
now, when the hopes of all were riding high and the blighting dis- 
appointment had not yet come. "How stood public opinion among 
you" (at this time)? Aeschines els ewhere triumphantly pete, Hi0 
countrymen "Didn't yow all expect that Philip was going to humble. 
Thebes?" And wnat did this mean but that they desired and would 
gladly permit him so to do? 

In striking contrast i§ the conception of the situation 
entertained by Demosthenes. To him it seemed imperative immedi- 
ately to constrain Philip to fulfill his promises, or, at any rate, 


% 


to show his hand. Philip, we must remember, was not yet proved 
False and Demosthenes may have had hoges of actually obtaining from 
him a fair settlement with Athens. Certainly, a speedy settlement 


should be nad. Athens should know how matters stood. Much time 


had been lost already tnrough the delay of the embassy, but still 
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it was not too late to save matters. Hence he and his colleagues 
~ . : . ! * 
of whom Aeschines 15 @ representative were working at cross pur- 
poses. They looked upon Philip's entrance into Pylae as an 
accepted fact; and, basing their hopes upon what he was to do for 
inens after he was in Pylae, considered the fulfillment of their 
actual instructions as a small matter; certainly not to be insisted 
ipon if by so doing they should lessen Philip's good-will toward 
z a a 1 Mf 
their state. Demosthenes, on tne other hand, probably did not 
intend for Philip to enter Pylae at all. At all events, he was 
resolved that Athens should at least have the opportunity to decide 
whether or no she would admit him; and as the first step toward 
bringing this about, he would be urgent for the full and irfstant 
carrying out of the instructions. Nor, we may be sure did 
Demostnenes share in the fierce desire to behold Thebes humbled. 


3 
He wished indeed to see the Boeotian cities reconstituted. Yet 


this wish was entirely subordinate to the longing he felt for the 


4 


“harmony of the Hellenic people. No wonder, then, that we find 


him interrupting Aeschines and protesting against such a speech as 
Aescnines intended to make. Tt+s whole tone would be revolting to 
him. The words that Aeschines puts in his muuth, while manifest- 
Ly perverted, have vet. the ring of truth. "Let ous not ‘stim: up the 
states azainst each other; let us not belittle Athens by meddling 
in this disgraceful business; our duty is merely to fulfill in- 
structions and leave." > Aesenines then proceeds to give an account 
aor 


of the audience of tne embassy before Philip. Apparently Philip, 


(102) 


as soon as he got home, had appointed a time for all the embassies 
Sen in the country, to meet him at Pella, the state their busi- 
ness; and it was in the presence of this general assembly of men 
from all over gveewe. ines the Athenian ambassadors were heard. 
Demosthenes somehow or other (according to Aeschines) assumed the 
right to speak first. He began by slandering nis colleagues, say- 
ing that all the ambassadors had not come there with the same 
object in view or with the same opinions; and then passed on to 
tell what services he had performed for Philip. He spoke of his 
aid of Philocrates and of the decrees he nad moved to further the 
consummation of the peace, boasting that he had been the first 
to stop the mouths of its opponents: he showed how he had brought 
about the discussion of alliance in the demus, and narrated in 
Beas) the efforts he had expended in the entertainment of the 
macedonian envoys, thus manifesting his desire to serve Philip o- 
penly a not hiding it as some others whom he could: name. Not 
satisfied with this, he proceeded to compliment the king's person 
and attainments ina ee Ada ee Gate and in short, made him- 
self so ridiculous that the audience burst into roars of Laughter. 
Tt was after such a disgraceful exhibition of bad taste 


es 
and servility that Aeschines was campelled to make his speech. 


Having 


2 


of necessity said a few words in dignified refutation of 
the slander Demosthenes had uttered against his colleagues, he next. 
touched briefly on the matter of administering tne oaths and re- 


counted the instructions which the ambassadors were to fulfill: for 


(103) 


Demosthenes, with all his eloquence, had not mentioned any of the 
business to be dme. But the main part of the speech he devoted 
to the expedition to Pylae and the Amphictyonic affairs; as he had 
ween directed to do by the vote of the eouncil. 
| "IT was especially urgent" he says "that Philip settle the 
disturbance there not by force of arms but by his vote of peaceful 
g@eision; yet if this should not. be Dice pee (which was evident 
before hand since the army had been assembled. and was now at.hand) 
T said 'He who is about to take counsel concerning the religious 
matters of Greece, ought to have. great care for piety and. should 
pay attention to those wo undertake to inform him as to their 
ancestral customs.' And beginning at the beginning [I told him 
of the founding of the Temple, and the first meeting of the Amphic- 
tyous and [I read their oaths, whereby it was lawful for those men 
af ancient times neither to destroy any Amphictyonic city, nor to 
eut if off from running water either in war or eee. and if 
any one should thus breack the oaths, they were to make war upon 
him and reconstitute the cities: and if anyone should plunder the 
property of the god or be privy to such plunder or form a plot 
against the tmeple, they were to punish him in every way possible. 
And there was added to the oaths a mighty curse. 
"All this being read, I declared that f did not think 
it just to overlook the ruin of the Boeotian cities. And to show 


that they were Amphictyonic cities and shared in the oaths, [ 
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eounted up the lz nations jointly owning the Temple;Thessalians, 
Boeothians-—-not the Thebans alone—- Dorjans, Tonians, Perraebians, 
Magnesians, Toerians, Jetaeaus, Phthiotians, Malians, and Phocians 
- - - - - - The beginning of the expedition then, [T declared to be 
holy and just; and [ urged Philip to assemble the Amphictyons in 
the temple, assuring them of their safety and their vote, and then 
to see that those guilty from the beginning of seizing the temple. 
receive just punishment. -—not their native states, but the guilty 


3 


parties themselves; and that the cities which yielded up for trial 
these wrong doers, get off free. “Bie He oa Hi I ‘instead of 
this you forcibly confirm the eons of the Thebans, you will reap 
Me pratitude from those’ you help: for you could not help«them as 
much as Athens once did and that they don't remember; while those 
whom you leave in the lurch you will find to be your enemies, not 
sali: "friends .* 

This is all that Aeschines He to tell us of the audience 
and even this is not entirely to be believed. What he says about 
the speech and action of Demosthenes is generally regarded as an 
utter fabrication; and not without justice. Demosthenes stooping 
to abject flattery before a foreign king is a pieture which we find 
ourselves unable to contemplate. Tn all his extant speeches we 
cannot find a single evidence of cringins# or servility. We see 
only the fearless resolute man,who ,like the true rhetor of the 
Gorgia§s.., administers gently but unflinchingly the sharp medicine 


that the souls of his nearers need. And (is /i9 not right to be- 
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Jieve that bhe,who, could. thus: “forthe sake:of right and truthe: 
brave the fierce storms of unpopularity at home, boa abroad con- 
duct himself in a manner at once so disnonorable and so ineonsis- 
ONL.» 

Yet. perhaps there.mey for) all that.be afgrain.of truth 
in what Aesenines reports of Demosthenes'g speech. Ltrvis: to, be 
noticed that Aeschines is somewhat fond of “a lie that is half the 
crutch.” He nas learned that it is far more effective to pervert, 
in the telling, the spirit and meaning coats aman actually did 
or said,than to weave a falsehood outright. Perhaps he has done 
this here, Let us see what were the conditions under which 
Demosthenes spoke. He had always been Philip's aggressive enemy 
‘at Athens, and Philip knew it and would not be disposed to listen 
so him cordially on that account. But it was essential to gain 
Philip's good will if he wished ee demands to be treated witn 
consideration; and this he could strive to do honestly, since he 

u“ 

had now really laid aside his former hostility. What more natural 
than that he should say, "I am no longer your enemy. See what I 
have done to bring about peace and how cordially [ entertained your 
ambassadors. T am willing to let by—gones be by—zmes now, if you 
will .but.act- rightly toward Athens?”* Courtesy and policy alike 
would have dictated sucn a speech, nor would it have been in any 
wav unmanly or undignified. 

It is, mowever, absurd for Aeschines to say that De- 


mosthenes mentioned nothing of the business to be done. Wnat ever 
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else he may have been, as an orator he was certainly the most bus- 
aness-like of men. Never a word of idle declamation: evan yanine 
Brief and to the point. Probably wnat Aesenines gives us was only 
the introduction to Demosthenes'y speech, while the main portion 
Meo. Since it didn't suit his purpose, he has left out. Demo s- 
as ne may be sure, stated what the embassy was instructed to 
do. tis task would naturally fall to the first speaker. 1c is | 
likely, also, that he was especially emphatic upon the matter of 
the eaptives, since that subject, as we have seen, had excited his 
peculiar interest. More aan hit a Ponce say. Yet either 
now or later he must have made such demands regarding tne fulfill- 
ment of Philip's promises as seemed to him just. Of course this 
being a public audiend¢e, some degree of reticence was necessary. 

Aeschines'# own speech, TU doubt not, was in substance 
what he represents it to have been. | Upon the attitude of mind 
Which it peticaées I have already commented. The enbaete is Laid 
on the expedition to Pylae and the ee irs: of Amphictyonic mat- 
ters. Philip is master of affairs, and as such née is besought in 
accordance with law and piety, to reconstitute the Boeotian <«lties, 
to punish Thebes and incidentally prevent tne promiscuous condemna- 
tion of the Phocians. 

In emsequence of the abrupt termination of the account 
St ti 6 coint, we &re Left in tendrance® us ta the reply peiven by 
Philip to tne ambassadors. Perhaps it was noW that he made the 


promise to ransom the Athenian prisoners and send them nome during 
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the Panathenaic festival at the end of Hecatombaeon (July- Auy.) 
This was a long time to wait and Demosthenes blames Philip for the 
delay. Yet. it. is. easy.to see why Philip, retained them, He was 
by no Means sure of what position Athens would take during thelo- 
perations of the. next month, and his continued possession of the 
captives during that time would be a hold upon her. which he was not 
disposed to relinquish. 

Nor have we anything but fragmentary information upon the 
subsequent proceedings of tne embassy. ‘We know that sometime 
after the audience, but before Philip left Macedonia, Demestienes he 

i 1 2 j Y 
ewore the oatns to the treaty... The demands of Demosthenes were 
evidently not echoea by his colleagues; for when the oaths were 
taken, they did not insist upon the return of Philip's Thracian 
conquests and the inelusion of the Phocians, the Haleans, and 
ay 3 : é 

Cersobleptes among the Athenian allies. Demosthenes says they 
actually declared the these three EK citovdoc Bat 
this declaration, if made, was not included in the text of the 

4 : ies ; aay 
treaty. They furthermore acknowledged the independence of tne 
Cardians and suffered them to be enrolled among the allies of. 
Philip: thus giving up what seemed to every Athenian by right a 

5 - 

part of the Chersonesus. No doubt they believed that these con- 
eessions(with the exception of the last) were only temporary. 
Philip would-of course.represent that he dares not reveal his true 


. 6 
attitude nuw and would make easy promises in regard to Thrace. 
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The ambassadors yielded to all his wishes. Indeed, Demosthenes 

felis us, from now on their settled. conduct was to yield to all 
: } 

mee Wishes and to flatter Him outrageously. So was their zeal 

to win Philip for Athens consuming them! 


Demosthenes, as usual, has the one explanation for their 


conduct, videlicet, that they were bribed: and he tells a story 


of how they were. .bribed.on a particular instance: whicn story has, 


fe 


a 
as will be seen, the coubl quent of exhibiting not only their knav- 


ery but his own honesty and Set yictic “activity. ° POoisio, He gays, 
"tested all of us’ How? By sending to each privately a sum of 
Boig and a lot of it too. But when he failed in a certain quarter 
- - ~ he thought to himself that if he gave all of us in common 
something, we should be fools enough to take it, and that would 
make it all plain sailing for those who had sold themselves, even 
if what we all took in common was only a Little. That's why he 
gave us what he styled ‘presents of Pec aly ea When, freer. 
TI wouldn't have it, these fellows took the money and went shares 
on it, too. ‘So Philip, when TI asked him (as I. did).:to spend the, 
money on ransuming the the prisoners (instead of giving it to us) 
couldn't in decency accuse the knaves or say 'Why so and so has 


that money' but had to shoulder the expense. He agreed tnen to 


do as I asked, but put me off saying he would sane the prisoners 


home at the Panathenaea." This story, though not denied by 
Aeschines, is to be taken cum grano salis. Treat Philip pave 


oresents to the ambassadors--whien were accepted, is believable. 
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So it is that he exerted himself to obtain their good will. As 
to the captives, the truth is probably that Demosthenes was espec- 
eetiy Urgent in pressing the point. The narrative (as that of the 
. | 
dinner at Xenophron's) sounds like a romance. Yet what he says 
of his request of Philip's promise is supported by witnesses and 
may be true. {It is to be noticed that the incident implies ‘fri- 
€ndiy intercourse between Demosthenes and Philip. 
ie LJ + _ Za . ys! 

after, Philip had swortr the oaths, it Was the duty of the 
ambassadors as laid down in their instructions, to visit his allies 
in their several cities and to administer the oaths to them also. 
Instead, they stayed in Pella. Philip in his letter to the 
Athenians, admits that this was due to his persuasion. What were 
his motives in urging them thus to violate their instructions we 

3 . « + . 

may learn from Demosthenes. He did not wish them to go home for 
fear Demosthenes should stir up his fellow-citizens to take a hand 
in the proceedings now underway. This was the last thing Philip 
desired, 

Tt was apparently not long béfore return ambassadors that 
Philip, in this anxiety to keep the Athenians quiet, sent them a 

; & 

letter (possibly two in rapid succession) urging them, as his al- 
lies, to march out under arms to aid the cause of justice. This 
he did, Demosthenes tells us “in order that they, fancying he was 
ry 


going to do what they wanted might pass no vote hostile to him." 


He likewise sent for the Laeadaemonians in order that thelr pres- 
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ence at Pylae might strengthen amons the Athenians the idea that 
their own services were not needed by tne Phocians, Neither was 
it Philip's desire that his allies should see the oes of the 
treaty. “They, of @ourse, were confident that Philip was ma kitig 
this Campaign as the enemy of the Phoclans and as such tney sup- 
ported him. The text of the treaty, however, might seriously’ 
shake their confidence, should they examine it. For therein it 
was provided that the peace and alliance was to be shared by Athens 
allies, no exception being made: and the Phocians were among these 
allies. The suspicion thus aroused at such a critical moment 
Might occasion Philip much trouble. . No doubt also, as Demosthenes 
points out, if the faet that he had made such an evident concession 
e Athens were bruited abroad, it would weaken his prestige not a 
eittilie. Moreover, we may feel sure that Philip wished not alone’ 
to prevent the ambassadors from going home but also to keep them 
at his te. ice he could manipulate them. He therefore pressed 
them to remain with him, assuring them that he needed tneir ser- 
vices to help him reconcile the Haleans with the Pheraeans in their 
3 
present feud. As for them it is easy to see why they yielded. 
Apart from the fact that Philip's invitation was most flattering 
to their vanity, the contest for Philip's favor‘ was’ now’ waxing -’ 
hot between the representatipyegof the various states assembled 
around her. To Aeschines and his cuoadjutors viewing matters as 
they did, it would seem imperative to be on the ground and press 


the cause of Athens. They would look upon departure as sometning 
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very like desertion: not to be comeidered for? a momentcby patriotic 
and courageous men, 

Demosthenes, on his part, would soon see how things were 
Boing . Such tactics employed by his colleagues, would have Philip 
inside Pylae before Athens could become thoroughly aware of the 
situation. Perceiving this fact, he would naturally act just as 
he says he acted, First, hecdrewiup a:report giving the state 
of the case in plain terms from his point of view, and endeavored 
to persuade the other ambassadors to ratify it that he might send 
at. to the’ demus as the official report of the shies aan Of course, 
he would not embody in it ae accusations of Aeschines and his fri- 
ends, but would simply tell the facts as he emceived them to be. 
But his colleagues refused to accept the document, and sent home. 

instead, a report in harmony with their own ideas. of the situa- 
Sion. Then in despair, Demosthenes hired a ship with his own 
funds‘and tried to get away in it to Athens, that he might: im. per- 
Son inform his countrymen of the danger; put Philip, having little 
mind to allow such a proceeding, interfered to prevent his em- 
barkation. It seems strange to me that historians should be in- 
Clined to disbelieve both of these statements: yet such is the 
case, Why, it is asked, did not Demosthenes send a private let- 
ter to the dermus when sa report was rejected? © But Grote points 
3 

out most pertinently that he had only suspicion; and wnile the 
Susptcitoun of a wnole embassy mipgiit have had weight with the people, 


those of 1 member only, especially when opposed by the confident 
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expectations of the rest, would have been none. Moréover, it 
Mould have been nearly, if not quite,as easy for Demosthenes to get 
away himself, as to send a letter. Concerning the hiring of the 
ship, it Was of course an extraordinary andtinsafe proceeding, yet 
wnat other remedy could he find? And Demosthenes was not the 
man to let obstacles standin tne way of fulfillment of his aims. 
That he would be hindered in carrying out such a project, is almost 
gertain. Philip could easily do so, if he wished: and we may be 
sure he had no intention of letting the Sritor FO « | He would no 
doubt plead some lawful nena Ba oeeaes ao ae aie anne 
would not be regular unless alk the ambassadors were present to 
administer oaths to his allies. 

When finally he had completed all his preparations, 
Philip, about the beginning of Seirophorion began to move Southward 
at the head of his army, All the Greecian ambassadors accompanied 
him on the march. Everybody was now in a state of excited ex- 
pectancy. Already, as I have said, the rivalry of the various 
parties about the person of the King had grown keen and intense. 
Even while still in Macedonia the Spartan representatives had 
actually openly broken with those of Thebes Chir a npeat ened them 
frequently in a most violent mariner. Aeschines and his friends on 
their part were urging the desires of Athens upon Philip with 


right good will. Tt is evident from Aesdiines'§ words that they 


Met with much encourapement. Philip indeed seems to have been 
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Sicent,, but. nis friends talked, pome, of them told some of the 
Atnenian aati explicitiy that. Philip was going to recunsti- 
tute the cities in Boeotia. The Theban ambassadors themselves 
Were.evidently.ain perplexity and fear. The Thessalians made 
sport of everybody else, saying the expedition was on their behalf. 
The Euboeans intimated to Aeschines pretty clearly ee they were 
afraid Philio was going to nand over Euboea to Athens in return 
for Amphi polis. Everything seemed ie hace mae orb oie 
Philip personally bestowed many flattering attentions upon Aeschi- 
nes and possibly upon some of the other Athenians. Aeschines and 
he, indeed, became finally quite intimate, Aeschines visiting °His 
tent frequently alone, in spite of the express prohibition of such 
solitary interviews in the instructions of the demus 2 The result 
of all this was that Aeschines and his friends received the im- 
pression that they and Philip were in fulina rmon y and concord: and 
that he ver been won over by their efforts to play the game of 
Athens. I need not say that ARES erent tovk no part in any of 
thie activity. He had now, as far as we can see, definitely bro- 
ken with his colleapues. As for them they ignored him entirely, 
leaving him out of their deliberations and doing everything they 
could to snub nim and thrust him aside: in which endeavors they 
were no doubt neartily seconded by Philip. 

At last, however, when the Macedonian army had reached 
Pherae, Aeschines and his friends conceived that it was time to set 


out for Athens. This may have been their own idea, but it is 
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rather probable that it was suggested by Philip. lo slip. dhrough 
Pylae witnout the Knowledye of Athens would have been impossible 
as events propved: and Philip no. doubt anticipated as much. 
Athens would hear of his proximity in time to interfere and as she 
had already checked nis progress once at this point, she might 

i 
quite possibly d6°%% ‘agarn. He nad already detained ner ambassa- 
gors long enough to make certain that she should learn the true 
State of affairs at as late a moment as possible; and now it was 
expedient ‘for him to ‘send them nome; in order that they, being 
themselves fully convinced of his friendly intentions toward Athens 
Might exercise their influence in his behalf amonp their. fellow 

3 

citizens when the inevitable revelation snould come. Demosthenes, 
of course, might do some damage, but that would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the efforts of his colleagues He took the precau- 
tion, however, as we shall see later, to discredit the orator as 
mucii as soa ues with the demus: wnile nothing short of the actual 
making of explicit promises did he leave undone.to lend weight to 
what Aeschines and the rest might say. Just how far ne and they 
det ermined pen arplan* oP ceoncerted: action, after their: arrival, 
it $6 impossible ito’ say but ono oneiwill deny thatowe. find. matters 
- at Athens proceeding with a most sucpicious smoothness and harmony 
toward the goal of Philip's advantage. Such a plan, af it. existed 
would be looked uvon by Aeschines and nis friends as a laudable 


and patriotic device for defeating the pernicious aims of Demosthe- 


nes, Hesyesippus and the other "jmgaes" at an exceedingly critical 
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So, then, the ambassadors decided to start homeward. 
ee., berore’ this’ could be done, tt° wae receesary to fulfill that 
irksome clause of their instructions which directed them to visit 
ane cities of Philip's allies and administer the oaths to the 
tr eavyY: at a time, too, when delay was most undesirable. Philip, 
pewever, ‘ad a way out of the difficulty. To accommodate tnem he 
offered to send to them such representatives of those cities as 
were present with him, and let them swear the oaths on behalf of 
their respective states; so that the whole business might be fin- 
ished in Pherae at once. He would also, he said, dispatch later 
to Athens @nvoys from such of his allies as were not then repre- 

A Zz 
sented in his train, that ney; too, Might swear in dw form. 
His offer was accepted; and stationed in a canmon inn opposite the 
Dioscoreum, the ambassadors received those whom Philip sent into 
them as representatives of his allies and administered to them the 
oaths. "A disgraceful business—and eee be of Athens." declares 
Nemosthenes, telling of it three years later in a burst of indig- 

a 

nation With wnich we cannot but sympathise. 

When this ceremony had been completed and their instruc- 
tions carried out to their owm satisfaction, the ambassadors left 
Pherae and began the journey to Athens. They were, indeed re- 

4 
turning after an absence of 70 days,with a record which history 
agrees with Demosthenes in declaring to be one continuous betrayal 


of their country's interest: vet there is absolutely nothing to 


show that they at all realized this fact. to the best of .our 


t1Lk7) 


knowledge, they took thelr nomeward way, not conseious-stricken . 
and in guilty fear——as historians like to paint them—-but elated 
eg fC ull.of nope, .with-a proud..conesciousness;of having effectively 
done their duty. The ambassadors, [ say, with one exception 
Demosthenes, “after being outvoted and silenced“ ever siace he left 
home, was now lovking forward with feverish impatience to the mo-~... 
ment when at last he could meet his countrymen face to face and 


show to them the full extent of the impending danger. 
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We are not told anything about the state of affairs at 
Athens during the absence of the 10,;-put it will not tax ‘our “im- 
agination much to picture it as it must have been. At *firetthe 
thought that the war with its burdens was ended would bring with 
it nothing but joy and a sense of rest: while the future would-be 
Lit ii by the expectation of the “wonderful blessings to come." 
Yet as time went on and nothing wus heard of the ambassadors, won- 
der would arise; which, together ae the rumors:now afloat in 
Greece as to Philip's intented shiadetien tio soon lead to irri- 
tation and uneasiness. At length, however, the encouraging re- 
port of the ambassadors sent from Pella, would arrive to allay all 
fears and give fresh life to the people's hopes. Yet, as the 10 
still adhised uneasiness would again be felt. Finally, sometime 
before their retum the demus received Philip's letter (or letters) 
inviting fate Athenians to march out and aid the cause of justice. 
Whether or no there was any idea of Pate titde with this invitation 
is uneertaiy: At any rate, the "“jingoes", Hegesippus at their 
head, venemently bauda ba such action and earried their point. 
All this combined with the rumors of Philip's nearer approach and 
the fear and distrust which despite all promises, these tidings 
created, would raise the excitement in Athens, by 1ldéth of 
Seiropnorion, to: a nian prteen. 

Hence it is that when the 10 at last arrived and entered 


7 
the Boulé to make their report, "the A, ou Kieu TrHatov was full 
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after the first embassy, Demaw thenes being a senator had the priv- 
ilege of acting as spokesman: and so he came forward and began his 
report. He gave his view of the situation with terrible clear- 
ness. He recounted the first glewing hopes that had been brought 
to Athens by Ctesiphon’ and Aristodemus and recalled how, after that, 
when the peace was being cone luded, Aeschines had made promises: 
ne showed to what extremities they had now Pega ait the et oa and 
urged his hearers again and again not to let po what little was 
left~the Phocians and Pyjae- and not by clinging to hopes on 
hopes and promises on promises, to let matters go on to utter 
P2351» His words had the desired effect, The Boulé were won over 
and some senator, not Demosthenes, proposed and carried a To ed heueo 
probably embodying the orator's recommendations as to future action; 
though this we only infer. The fact that Demosthenes commented 
upon when he had it to read in the action was that it neither 
commends the ambassadors nor invites them to dinner in the prytan- 

/ 
eum: a thninp, he says, whieh never happened to anyone before. 

The eA created by Demosthenes'Y¢ speech upon the 
public mind must have been profound. Alarm at Philip's approach 
‘mingled itself with anger at the 10 for their delay and apparent 
treason. Yet it is to be remarked that to all appearances the 
Athenians did not think Philip as near as he really was. Demos -— 
thenes had left him at Pherae and whatever he might suspect, had 


no means of actually knowing that the King was even now at Pylae. 


We do not learn what he told the Boulé on this point, but it lookg’ 
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as if the impression received was that there was no necessity for 


! 
immediate action. The alarm and anger of the people a 
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esimex, hawever, when just» before the assembly on the’ 26th eame the 
definite news that the invading army was actually before Thermopy- 
lae. 
And here let us pause 4a moment to glance at the situation 

around the Gates of Greece, 

Pittdios (ae far as we can see) on the departure of the 
Atnenian ambassadors marched nee from Pherae to Pylae. 
ier s were now for him approaching a crisis. He was openly the 
Friend of the Thebans and the Thessalians. Of these, the latter 
trusted him entirely and were eager .to aidhim against the Phocians. 
Demosthenes indeed toon ie was having troubles in Thessaly and at 
first tite Phieraeans refused to Goin him, but tnis evidently re- 
fers to an earlier time in the year, and probably the matter was 
now settled: Of the Thessalians, tnen, he ec qld be sure. The. 
Thebans, however, were suspicious and could easily be turned again- 
st him by any little error he might make. They nad marched out 
in force, ready to help him, indeed, should he take their part, but 
just as readv to sob d buried: af ioe Cale act in any way contrary 
to their interests. Just aces they, were ae at —s ids next 
ee Beforehim were the Rosca Gt the pass. To eae ‘ac was 


openly an enemy, thougn he had done nis best of late to make them 


B 
believe he was secretly their friend. He must get the pass from 


them before he could do anything else. Lf they would yield it 


Lb) 


Without resistance, good; but if they should persist in holding 

it then complications would arise. The pass was invincible, yet 

me could get round it by sea, and no doubt, he had transports ready, 
Nothire: would be easier, were tne Phocians alone concerned. But. 
here was presented the question as to what Athens, Phocis' weiphty 
wely,. would do. If in confidence of Philip's good intentions 
toward her, she should let him alone, well; but if her suspicion 
shoula be aroused and she et fi determine to keep him out, a single 
vote of the demus could “fill the sea with triremes." _ In that 
case, it was doubtful if he would find the time ripe to come in to 
open conflict with her; or, if he should endeavor to force his way 
in spite of her opposition, perhaps he might not get off so easily 
in the end.’ This tne Phocians knew; and did they think Athens 
would help them they would probably hold out against him, for he 


, . . . 2. 
was far from possessing their confidence. 


wn - 
: ® * 


* 
- 


The supreme moment, therefore, in the diplomatic trans- 
actions Philip had been directing during the last few months, had 
come. . He was face to face now with either failure or success. 
S 

The Lacadaemonians had,to be sure, withdrawn from Pylae, and so 

1 factor in the problem was gone; but the more perplexing ones 
still remained. Tt must have been with considerable tata. 
accordingly, that Philip, about the 13th of Scirophorion took his 
station in front of Thermopylae ard began to communicate directly 


4. 
with the Phocians as to their withdrawal. What arguments he used 


to induce them to yield the pass, is not known; but we may judge 


A, ssans to forget. tais change In Phalagcus’ attitude in 2,135. 
Poe 
PL 359. 
°Taere ig no mention of these envoys ootaining a nearing - a fact that may in- — 


dicata that taey ters not. andagsadors at. all,out asrely,as A talls taea, drom- 
okerukeas. Possioly tae Pnaocians and Phalaecus acted indenendently afid sent. 
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from Nemosthenes's words that at first he employed promises rather 
than threats. wut tne Phocians were not won over. . The actual . 
presence of Philip and his army filled them with a dread and an 
apprehension which no fair words could allay. (In their indecision 
they turned, as might have ieee expected; to the power. that 6 
years before had stvod between “eke routed army and this very 
foe—that now again alone was able to save them, if their fears 

as to Philip's real intentions should progve true. . Some t ime 
earlier there had been #2 parties in Phocis ‘with different Feelings 
toward Athens but now, in the hour of beril, Pnalaecus and the 
opposition alike united in sending. an embassy toe ties ht henaen peo- 
es From Demosthenes'#g own words it appears that the object oa 


this erabassy was not distinctly hostile to Philip, but that the 


{ i 
Phocians merely wished to be advised what course to pursue. We 


may infer, however, from this action of theirs east they were 
willing to combine with Athens whatever reusonable measures she 
2 

might adopt, Phalaecus' attitude toward Athens had changed much. 
Yet we learn of no offer to cede the passes such as was earlier 
made. 

These ambassadors then, arriving in Athens, as they did 
on the 16th, probably brought the news of Philip's presence at 
Thermopylae; but how so ever it came, it threw Athens into uproar 


; 4 : ay 
and confusion. In tme midst of the excitement, tne assembly which 


was to hear and act upon the report of the ambassadors was convened. 
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Under the circumstances it looked much as if some measure of DonBesa 
would be passed, and to initiate such measure the Tree (SovAeun of 
Demostnenes's friends was ready, But Fate willed it otherwise, 
Waen the report of the ambassadors was called for, Aesenines rose 
before all the others and addressed the Beale. T pive the ac- 
count of his speech found in Demosthenes's oration on the embassy. 
Demosthenes aften dwelt upon Aeschines's words at this juncture. 
In his eyes, tney were the finishing stroke. 
3 

As Demosthenes has it ,then, Aeschines said nothing of the 
actual business transacted on the embassy: he did not mention the 
proceedings that had already taken place in the Boulé, as to. 
whether he had spoken the truth or no; but entirely passing over 
a) this, hebegan to paint the Future in brilliant colors. He 
had, he said, persuaded Philip to do everytning Athens wanted both 
as to the Amphictyons and in everything else;and he in De hte 
long speech against the Thebans which he professed to have pene 
We to Philip; giving in full the main pointe thereof. And ne 
reckoned that as a result of his activity on the embassy, the 
Athenians, remaining themselves quietly at home, without a campaign - 
and without bother, would in two or three days hear that ime 
nad been isolated from the rest of Boeotia and was being beseiged 
by itself: that Thespiae and Plataea were being recomstituted: that 
the money was being collected for Apoilg snot From tne Phocians, but 


from the Tnhebans,who nad first plottea the seizure of the temple; 
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for, he said, nme Nad instructed Philip that the plotters wére, no 
/ 

less impious than those who had actually carried the deed out: and 

gi + ay 
For this the Thebans had set a price upon his head. Furthermore, 
he said, some of the £Euboeans, who were in a great state of fear 
at the friendship that had sprung up between Philip and Athens, had 
said to the ambassadors "You need not think we do not know the con- 
ditions on which you Atnenians have made peace with Philip, or are 
ignorant that he has agreed to give you Fuboea in return for Amphi- 
GoLlis.” Yes, and there was sometning else he had managed, which 
he wouldn't tell just now, for some of his fellow ambassadors were 
jealous of him; tnus hinting that Athens was to recover Oropus 
also, 

The effect of this speech was tremendous, The demus, 
at the first hostile to the orator, were soon carried utterly off 
their feet by his glowing promises and filied the air with storms 
. ‘ 3 3 2 . ; . 
of wild applause. Nor should this surprise us. Aeschines had 
good reason for his success, He nad played upon the strongest 
or 

passion of the Athenian heart—-the hatred of Thebes—and he had 


& 


wonderfully renewed and refreshed those delicious “hopes against 
a 
Thebes," whien were so soon to prove vanity and emptiness. And 
now, wnen tne applause had died away, he produced the letter of 
: 
Philip to the demus, which the ambassadors ( or probably ne. himself 
personally) nad brought home. Tnis letter is alluded to by both 


Aesechines and Demostnenes, and it is not hard to make out much of 


its contents. Philiv announced that he had sworn the oaths before 
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the ambassadors in due form. He gave a list of his allies that 
were present at the eeremony and promised to send those who had 

: / 
come +00 late for it, to Athens to swear there, As to the can- 
duct of the Athenian ambassadors, he saia that they had intended 
Visiting tne several cities to receive the oaths, but that he “him- 
eelf had prevented them and kept them with him, in order that they 


: 2. 
might help nim reconcile the Haleans with the Pharsalians ete 


a * 7 bi 


then spoke of the Athenian, prisoners whichn-.he had taken at Olyn-. 

thus: no doubt repeating the assurance already made to tne 10, that 
3 . . ° 3 . 

he would send tnem home at the Panathenaic Festival. Finally he 

expressed his good will toward the city, saying that while he did 

not himself know what he could do to oblige the demus, yet he 


would be glad to carry out whatever they might suggest provided 


“ " oe me ie eg age me RE OE : +s * 5 gs * a. He os 3° 


he did not injure his honor or his fame by so doing. The general 
PS Gb st tS5sei oud 10 SMEG: YANO ERR Sh SeGiG SeCOT Ay STi at Gaia 
fone of the Letter was, most courteous. and friendly; but,."not a 
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yrunt"” did it contain in respect to the Phocians or the Thebans 
. - . . . é 

or anything else that Aesechines had to sav. Furthermore, Demos- 
thenes points out it was significant that Philip"“did not know what 
he could do to oblige the Athenians" now, when before the peace he 
had written on this wise "“[ should say clearly what great things 
U- will do: for. you if. l. knew. [ should get your alliance as well: us - 

, 
the. peace .:" Now, nowever, that he nad sot both peace and alli- 


ance tnese "great things" had vanished into mist. 


Tut-the people saw nothing of this. To them the latter 


2 cnarg 2 (2 124)oat a ais atten rt. to TAKS it apgear aosurd 


Ll 36, A,denies th ) 
(2, 129)fails of its purpose » since he has. } only part. of the hata read, or at. a 


ny rate connents on only a part ‘of it. 


seemed only to confirm Aeschines'g statements. Being in a most 
pigusant frame of mind, they. were nmnéeady to accept: unquestioningly 
Philips apology for the dereliction.of the lO: though of course, 
sucn an apology was a mockery, transferring, as it did, the guilt 
’ ® « < . . } 1% b if . * sie 
upon one who’ could not be punished by Athenian laws. Moreover, 
the picture of the Athenian ambassadors joining with Philip in 


reconciling the states of Greece, would be a flattering tribute to 


» « ’ a ay * . ¢ 


aa 
Athenian hegemony wnich could not fail to please. The announce- 


ment, too, of Philip's intention to liberate the captives would 
cause real and fervent thanksgiving. On tne whole, the letter wus 
excellently fitted to heighten theimpression already made by Aesch- 


ines on the people: and it is not hard to believe with Demosthenes 


that it Was written in conjunction with him and his associates, and 


3 
intended directly for sucn a purpose. 


Ct..2s palin noticeable that this letter was kept from .- 
Demosthenes so that he could not produce it or canment upon it when 
he made his report in the Boulé: and that, to all appearances, ‘he 
wae hearing it now for the. {iret time. This fact snows how utter- 
ly he was thrust to one side on the embassy by Pnilip and nes ar 
colleagues, how little knowledge he had of what was going on among 
them. Their object in keeping him in ignorance of tne latter 
would be both to prevent his commenting upon it—whicn he could 


have done most effectively—anu also to discredit him with fhe de- 


MUS ¢ They knew now he would act when he got to Athens and desired 


a Ph a eS, 


i 


a 


We take the wind out of dis sa@ile as much. as ‘pessible. Indeed, 
it was not till now, apparently, that he had any definite idea of 
/ 
what promises Aescnines intended to make: though wnoen he spoke in 
the Boulé he knew promises would be made and guessed what they 
: : ‘ sate : eat 
would be. From Aeschines'g speecn and from his presenting Philips 
letter, the audience would easily get the impression that he was 
the men wno was aware of Philip's intentions and that Demosthenes 
was merely a jealous, suspicious outsider. This imoression would 
be heigntened by a statement in the letter expressly casting a 
. ee Eee . . . a : 
slur upon his activity in ransoming the prisoners. So it was 
that Aescnines prepared the way for Demosthenes's opposition, which 
he knew was sure to come. 
“And being @ high feather" from his glowing promises 
3 
(Demosthenes goes on to say)— "naturally and seeming to be both a 
splendid orator and a wonderful man, he stepped down" from the 
tt ees Ww 4 ‘ < ae : 
bema" very pompously. And TI, hearing his promises, and knowing 
certainly that he was lying - - - - rose and coming forward, tried 
2o°reoiy"». “And Aescnines, here and Philocrates, jumping up one 
from one side and the other from the other, began to bawl out and 
; oe é ee) 
to interrupt me and finally to jeer me"; "And as you wouldn t hear 
me, [I kept quiet, saying only so much 'T know nothing of this and 
3 > . * § ee 
nave no snare in it' and IT added 'T don't expect ta either'./ 


And as it enraged vou for me to say T didn't expect it, ‘Take care, 


men of Athens’, [ cried, ‘Uf any of tnis happens, take care that 
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you give these fel lows praises and houses and crowns: but if not, 
wreak your anger on tnem, { wash my hands of it,’ "Yes 
Aeschines nere, interrrupting; 'VYes, but don't wash /Our Hagee now, 
ea sen lay claim to the glory.' te A de. Lm A eeaunarel 

Said t. And Pri loerates:yumpineg up; with all his insolence cried, 
"No wonder, men of Athens that I and Demosthenes don't think alike; 
for he drinks water and I drink wine.' And you burst out lLaugh- 


Le) 


ing. * tid you did what was perfectly natural. For who expect-— 
ing such great blessings would have put up with a man elitner saying 
all this was false or finding fault with what these fellows had 
done. For everything was small compared with what you expected 
and hoped, and he who opposed seemed a mere disturber and slanderey, 
while—-oh, what wonderful things you thought these were that had 
been done for tne statet" 

After that Aescnines and his friends had it all their 
own way. No one so much as read the Teo Svdreume to the as- 

s : 
sembly. Tney were at liberty to make their own motions as to 
the future action of Athens and were Bade sure of passing them, 
Ana here Demosthenes accuses hein of inconsistency whien to his 
mind proves their corruption quite clearly. First, he says, toa, 
knowing that Philip had invited the Athenians to come to his aid, 
they should have proposed that the citizens make an exodus them- 
4 3 , 

selves,or at any rate senu Proxenus, td aid ¢he Phocians. 16 


measure would not have been tostile to Philip, if Philip's promises 
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Were reaiiy .o be fulfilled, for it would mean not to aid the 
Phocians against Philip and his allies, the Thebans and Thessalians 
but to aid Philip and the Phocians against those who were really 
their common enemies. As a matter of fact, had such action been 
taken and tne combined forces of Athens and Phocis eee hes Pyvlae 
By land or sea, Philip would have been in a corner: for the allies 
would not have admitted the Thessalians and Philip would have had 
to declare against them then and there or stay out. Yeu, if 
Philip's true purposes had been, as Aeschines declared they were, 
friendly to Athens and Phocis, these measures would have been 
eminently proper for Aeschines A ules eran ie ois not only bo 
Athens and Phocis but ie Poiiip aiso,. ey all this, Aeschines 
told the Athenians they need only remain quietly at nome, and if 

he rmenti oned an exodus or dork O cre at gil, eertainly did not 
‘advocate it. Nemostnenes had no other explanation for this ne- 
glect than that it was due to a corrupt understanding Weems PRaveak 
That it bespeaks an understanding is’not to be doubted. Yet this 
ret and ing might have been nothing more than an assurance on 
Philip‘s pee ak ne could settle things without bothering the 
Athenians, and an honest belief in this assurance on the cart. of. 
Aeschines, tf Aesenines did not think it necessary thus to 
bother tne Athenians, he surely would nt pan eae suen an unpopular 
thing as an exodus. 


2 
Secondly, Demosthenes claims that the motion actually 


made and earried was really hostile to te Phocians. From Aesehi- 
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nes's speech to Philip delivered in Macedonia (whieh he himself 
nad just recounted to the assembly) we gatner that Philip, (after 


his entrance into Pylae) was expected to assemble tne Amphictyonic 
—_ 


Council and entrust to fs decision tne wnole matter of the Sacred 
War. In this Council Athens, Sparta and the Bueotian towns, pback- 
ed by Philip, were to overwhelm Silden and Thessaly. Now, says 
Demosthenes, Ssuebh belne the case, Aesehines and his friends should 
have moved an assembling of tne Amphictyons or, if their assembling 
were already assured, they should have advocated a postponement of 
any action on the part of the Phocians until this assembly took 
2. 

place. [nstead, Philocrates embodied in his decree the words 
"If the Phocians do not do as they should and hand over the temple 
to the Amphictyuns, the Athenian people will help in subjecting by 
Force those who try to prevent this from being done;" which meant 
nothing more or less than to hand the temple over to the Thebans 
or the Thessalians since they were the only Amphictyons tnen on 

3 
the ground. 

Demosthenes is to my mind right in this matter. To say 


the least, Philocrates was thus throwing away that advantage of 


) 
possession whicn Ce of the law. Had Phocis, with Athens' 


th : ‘ 
[t seems that Athens nad already received her invitation, 
for we find delegates to the Council elected in this ibs ie gabaniaaae 
(t was broupht no doubt by AcaeniGe. ~ 


(151) 

Si eer over nothing until the Amphictyons were all assembled 
the shaneition Would Nave been far different. The meeting would 
have taken place wi in the Maeedonian and Thessalian armies still 
outside Thermopylae and all the strong points in the hands of 
Athens ana her allies. And yet Philip would have had no ground 
a for would not Athens and Phocis express their com- 
a. stile ag make tenon of the assembly, whatever 
they might be? Now, however, we see Athens foreing the Phocians 
with hostile threats to surrender forthwith. But we must remember 
that to Aeschines and his friends, confident as they were of Phils. 
ip's intention to hold such a Cy. and to manage in it the in- 
terests of Athens, these precautions would seem quite unnecessary-- 
if, i indeed, - they thought -of .them at all. From their point of 
view, the motion was not hostile to the Phocians. Tt would amount 
simply to a warning that they should not interfere in the execution 
of a plan which was entirely in their iboreath 

So much, therefore, for Demosthenes's accusations. Let 
us now examine the further proceedings of the assembly. 

The decree, to.whienh tT have just alluded, was presented 
by Philocrates. Tt opened with cupious praise of Phélin, ordain- 
ing that the peace and :alliance contracted with Philip, should re- 


ya 
main unchanged to his descendants also, and commending him because 


<9 
Demosthenes plainly implies that this would be needed. 


His two charges, which for clearness sake [ have separated, thus 
nang together. In the oration they are not. distinguished, 
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he promised to act justly (albeit as Demosthenes remarks, he prom- 
ised notning.) It then wave’ the warning to the Phocetans,’ the 
words of wnich [I have quoted above: and Sadia : possibly, by prov- 
paitte for the election of another embassy, to be sent as delegates 
si : ; ae ; 
so the coming Amphictvonie Council. This decree was carried and 
@ copy given to the Phocian ambassadors wno set out homewards witn 
it at all speed. Waether upon the motion of Philocrates or not, 
tne assembly then proceeded to elect by show of hands the members 
2. 


or tne new ekpacsy Those .cnosen were mostly the men who had 


served on the two previous occasions, including Aeschines and Llike- 


wise, strange to say, Demosthenes. He, however, was in no mind 
to serve under such circumstances, He had washed his hands pub- 
ip of the eatin business. So a Ratasiehag forward pve taneepaml 
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upon his election, he og he Rag Fe declined, to Ae ar} Several ais- 
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approved noisily and,shouted to him to -go,:but_ he remained firm in 

his decision: .and we may infér that ‘another ambassadors was elected 
¥ " « my re . Fi - * » ye er if a a + a ‘ a * £ ae 

inthis ‘stead. ~* Soon “aftér’this the assembly” atijourned. 


In this aceount of the conduct of the two rival orators 


—— 


des 
(es We are not vo fd that the election took place in this ecclesca 
but | generally supposed, 1t did. Tt seems to me most probable. 


He may have been proposed by A and Co. to get him out of 
the wav. But still had his stauneh friends who would not for- 
sake him now, 
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oln agrees” wita A a.nere (til 9. 260). “ta t the days of the denocrac oy” he declares 
“tha Atnenians allowed everyone to-speak” ~Theoretically,yes. Practically, . 
oy no means. “Holm seeus to-forget. the ominous frequency wita which that. 
ford. Osee (Pos: appears. ia the orators from first: to last.: .If a. modern 
critic, vita tae facts af aistory osfore hia, can gredit A,to tals extent, # 
saould not a8 surprised if we fing many Athenians of ais own day nolding to 


hig 


after their return from the end embassy, [ have followea Demosthe- 
nes, who, [ am convinced tells us the truth. What Aeschines has 
/ 
toe say Upon the subject:is briefly this, He admits that he re- 
ported in full to the assembly the speech he made to Philip on the 
embassy: that he toid the Atnenians wnat Cleochares the Euboean 
had said: that the demus applauded enthusiastically. His answer 
Zz 

to Demosthenes is that he did not promise anything : he merely 
announced what ne had heard, thinking it was his duty to inform 
the city of everything said concerning Hellenic affairs. Yet his 
denial is weak and at all events it is evident that he gave the 
impression Demosthenes describes, even if he didn't use the words 
Demosthenes puts in his mouth. To Demosthenes'g assertion that 
he tried to reply but was shouted down, ne opposed the statement 


that Demosthenes was called up and praised him. That was the 


time, he declares, for. Demosthenes to say what he had to say. No 
ae ee" tee et ha * eh Situs ie Sage ee. iz 
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Athenian ambassadors was ever refused a hearing by the demus.> 
That Demosthenes acted thus is inconsistent with what 

Aeschines tells us of the relations between him a. co lleagues 

on the end embassy; with Demosthenes's own story, repeated again 


and again in almost the same words: and (as Grote says in another 


connection) “with all the. probabilties of the case". AtA any Tate, 
Aeschines's refutation is very lame. Lt f4 @iernificant too, thet 


while Demostnenes always lays stress on the proceedings of this 


assembly, Aesenines merely alludes to them here and in his tnird 


(1454) 


eration passes: them over entirely. But to -return to the stpoy. 

The-warmth of exeited hopes: raised in the minds of the 
peaple by Aesenines's words in tne assembly, seems to have soon 

/ 

G@ovuled, and asreaction set..ins The Phocian ambassadors had gone, 
bearing to their people instructions.to yield everything to Philip 
and his allies, A few days and the Macedonian woula be in oy hie. 
Hope, indeed, was still strong, but mistrust began to grow in spite 
of hope. All sorts of rumors were presently afloat in the agora. 
Knots of men gathered Nes and there. After all, evervthing was 
@@ecyet. in the air.» There was ino tekling what Philip might do when 


of 


Be Was once “inside the -guties” of Greece. We can see in fancy 

the uneasiness increasing every moment. Presentiv it came to 

look as if, of a sudden, a special assembly mipht be called, and-- 
a thing not altogether new in the Athenian history—some course of 
action entirely different. from that just adopted, be resolved upon. 


{t. was not too late to mend matters. Any news of Athens' coming 


to their aid would encourage the Pnocians to hold tne pas 


« ¥ 2 


S$ against 
. * . . . . 2 - 1 
Philip: or, if they. should already have given it up, they would at 
any rate be stimulated to resist him to the utmost behind the walls 
of their towns. And indeed, Nemosthenes argues, even after his 
entrance into Pylae, Philip could not nave remained had Athens 
and Phocis combined agvainst iim. 

"For neither were there provisions in the country (PHoci$ 


14+ beiny unsown because of the war, nor coulda he transport tnem 


From without, if your triremes were on the spot and controlled the 


sover toatl. ne did not: 
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Mo. to be Wikew, igdecad, But by. 2 deanethy. siege:+ for. 1f.he had 
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taken a city aday, there were -4 of them.” 
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[his erpument may sound..improbable. to.some,.but it .is 
not to be denied, that sucn a combination woulda have been, if not 
eositively datigerous, at least most embarrassing to Philip. NE 
that fact Aesehines and his associates were not ignorant. They 
knew that if another assembly should take place and Demosthenes 
pet a hearing, ne might win. over the people and induce them to pass 
Seen a xvesolution on the Phocian ques.ien as would: bring upon 
Philip certainly troubles. and delays, and possibly failure: and 
Pnilip's failure meant, to them the blighting of the fuk hopes of 
Thebes' es ck | tf they shoulf all go away on the embassy 
and leave Demusthenes alone in town, he would be more likely bring 


this about. They deemed it wise, accordingly, for one of their 


nember to stay behind at Athens and mount guard: so that, watter. the 


¥ e * . 


assembly in which the ambassadors were elected had 


~~ + 


adjourned, they 


held a meeting to decide who this sentinel should be: with a result 


that the choice fell upon Aeschines. Such at Least, is Demosthe- 
nes's story (not altogether improbable) whereby he explains Aeschi- 
1 a j / : : : 1 ees 
nes's subsequent cunduct. Certain it is, that, before the. ambassa- 
a e . L 7 7 . » . 
uors set out, Aeschines's brotner tuvk the physician Execestus with 


him: intocthe, BouLé anddeclaned on oath that the orator was sick and 


unable to po: wnereupon he himself was elected by that body in his 
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On the L&th or 19th the ambassacors left Athens, probably 


directing their course to Pyiae, where they would expect to meet 
Prd ilip. They had searcely well begun their journey, wnen on the 

ie z . j a . 

20th the Phocians heard the news from Athens (including Aeschines's 


~ 3g | 
promises) and received the decree of the demus. The effect pro- 


duced upon them is strikingly described by Demosthenes: and there 


. | ety. 4 
seems no .reason :to doubt his accuracy in the matter. “Some among 
them" he says “mistrusted Philip, like sensible men.'. These were 


NY 


eneouraged to have confidence. - Why? Becaucé they were convinced 
that not even if Philip deceived them 10 times, would he ever dare 


to deceive the Athenian ambassadors, but that what Aeschines prom- 


ised was true and that ruin was coming upon the Thebans, not upon 
them, There were others, who fancied they must resist at all 
evosot. But even they weakened, being persuaded of Philip's fri- 


endship and knowing that if they did not yield, you would march 
against them—-you whom they expected to aid then. Yes, and some 
thought you would repent of having made peace with Philip," and 

lo’ they see you voting that it continue to his descendants. So 

s- 

were the luckless Phocians “done for on all counts." By canmon 
consent ambassadors were sent to Philip and a treaty was concluded; 
only a little over a day being spent in settling upon the terms. 


The parties were on one side, Phalaecus and the Phocians, on tne 


7 
other, Philio, alone. Phalaecus nanded over to Philip Nicaea and 
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Alponus, the places commanding the pass: and in return he and his 
Mercenaries good in. number, were permitted to depart wherever they 
- 7 ; Cw . =) . . 
wisned. tne remaining Phocians surrendered their.cities to the 
: y | 2 ny : 1 <2 

king and threw themselves upon his mercy. this was on the 24nd 
3 3 
of Scirephorcon. 

So. Philip marched throueh Pvlae at las*. Exactl™ what 
happened upon his entrance into Hellas proper, it is impossible 

A So 
to know. Probably, as Grote says "The moment he was master of tne 
country, ne joined his forces with those of the Thebans and pro- 
claimed his purpose of acting throughly upon their policy." We 
may infer also that he took immédiate advantage of the-treaty by 
: : é 
occupying tne Phocian towns with an armed force. At any rate, 
when the Athenian ambassadors reached @halcis in Fuboea they heard 
the startling news that Philip had played entirely into the hands 
as ae . 
of the Thebans. Whether this intelligence was merely a general 
rumos Gi Cleas and definite? infoamasion we can only guess. Krom 
Demosvhenes'# woids and also, [ ehink, from the probabilities of 
the case, we may judge that it was the former. But it was enough 
to throv the ambassadors into consternation. To @o on with’ the 
embassy under such changed conditions appeared unallowable and they 
forthwith started back to Athens. One of their number, Dercyllus, 
in his anxiety to make known-the evil tidings at home, pressed for- 
. , ae . Dee 1 e y ss! is 

ward ahead of his colleagues. On the “7th he reached tne city and 


found his fellow citizens assembled in tne Piraé@us deliberating 


as to docks anu ursenals. We cun see him breathless and excited 
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bursting into their midst and with loud voice compelling the atten- 
peor of the tnrony. Phit@o, me @aid, Nad pe idied the Phocians 
to surrender. He was inside Pylae. He had played eritirely into 
the hands of the Thebans, and the Phocians were done for. More, 
>) Wee Nliow the Sth day since the surrender had taken place. What 
Might he not have done in the meantime? : 

Immediately the people were in uproar. Rage at Aescm- 
nes and his fellow ambassadors for having ‘tricked them with the 
hopes that they now saw were a delusion, was combined with conster- 
nation at the thoupht suggested by paneyius that Philip might even 
now be marching into Attica at the head of an hostile army. peek. 
yards and arsenals were forgotten and all set themselves to consid- 
ering what must-be. done to avert the danger. ..0n the motion of 
Callisthenes it was decreed "To put the Piraeus; as well as the 
fortresses: throughout beta on, in immediate defence. To bring 


4 


within these walls, for safety, “11 the women and children ane alt 
the movable property now spread abroad in Ri cies,| To celebrate | 
the approaching festival of the Heroclea not in the country as 
was usual, but in the interior of Athens. Such were the signifi- 
cant votes, the like of which had not been passed in Athens since 
the Peloponnesian War attending the terrible reaction of feeling 
occasioned by the disastrous news from Phocis."” 

By the time that the rest of the ambassadors returned, 
however, the excitement seems to have subsided somewhat. Tt would 


% 
probably soon be pointed out by Aeschines and his friends that the 
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Hews just received was not final: that the Phocians were not yet 


Cae 


eondemned: that in spite of appearances, matters might vet. be. set- 

eee satisfactorily in the Ampnietyoni¢e Council, and that, at all 

events, 1+ was decidedly to Athens' advantage to have representa- 

tives in the coming meeting-of that body. Certainly, we find. the 

Moneniane’ voting “for the ambassadors to go on their mission none 
I 

the less," No new election of ambassadors was neld but tnose 


eNosen in the beginning were simply reappointed as a whole.-~ Among 


- . = . . 
them were of course Aeschines and Demosthenes. Aeschines now felt 


Meri enough to sérve and accepted the post. Demosthenes, nowever, 


again declined. This. action of the demus..seems to _ me to ridicule 


that Aeschines's party were now onee more in the ascendant; though 
i oe 3 2 


as events proved, only temporarily.so. 


The ambassadors set out in haste from Athens and passed 


; <y 
through Thebes and the Tneban encampment on the way. Their des- 


tination was probably Delphin, as it seems that the Amphictyonic 
Council was held there in the temple of Apollo. Aeschines men- 
tions briefly tne conditions he found prevailing upon thelr arriv- 
Os No Athenian fpuous were present and Phalaecus had already 

gone away Utrogtrevdeég, so that the Phocians were unprovect ed: 
the Thebans (who had turned out in full foree) had taken up their 
position on Philip's flank, and their ambassadors were plying him 
with entreaties! the Thessalians nad joined forces with the Thebans; 


Wiile the Orchomenians, beside themselves with fear, were begging 


e230 for, security to Teaye Boeotia. 
Amid sben confusgion:dan@ disorder the Courier, was held. 
: S 5 cue or ess aa + “gy 
Its business was to decide the whole matter of the Sacred War. 
. 1.888% Sluch Was the task Nominally entrusted to it by Philip. 
OF course Philip was the man who held the reins and possessed the 
real power of decision. Yet it would not nave been wise for him 
to enforce his power directly, since this would have been too great 
Mm erock to Hellenic public opinion. Tt was much better to have 
all things seemingly done by the lawful, recognised power of the 
Pouncil. Hence we find that body now debating over the fate of 
the Phocians.and kindred matters with much zest. The result of 
: : : e / pe : 
eeerr deliberations as embodied in the OVRatex tu As i CUO Gr i 
mentioned by Demosthenes, has been already so well depermined by 
eenolars that t shall merely give it in outline. Firstly the 
Phocians were expelled from the Delphian temple- and. the -Amphictyon- 
-ic Leapue and their 2 votes .were given to Philip, who was now. ad- 
mitted as a member . Then the Phocian cities were stripped of 
their walls and their inhabitants dispersed in villages. Tne land 
was not taken away from its owners, put tne natives were required 
to pay annually a tax of ‘50 talents into the treasury of the Del-~ 
pnhian temple, The horses found in the country were sold and the 
arms destroyed. Those personally guilty of robbing the temple 
were proclaimed accursed and everywhere liable to arrest. Fi- 
nally the suffrage of the Lacadaemonians was taken away, on the 


ground that they had been allies of Phocis: while tne promantea 
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Fat any rate tais explanation of Philip’s conduct was soon current at. Athens. 


con | te 


(0. 5,22) and continued to de insisted on(D.6,14. See &s oun words 2,158 ff. 
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taat A ororfessed ais confidence in them. Gne of taese D. mentions: 6,14. 
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hitherto in the. possession of Athens was awarded to Philip, 

We thus. see plainly. from tne. results, tnat.the. expected 
@seendency of Athens. in the Council proved, to be.an utter delusion: 
for the Legislation enacted was all oe rare her own interests 
and ruinous to her allies, the Phocians. Whether or no their 
delegates exerted themselves greatly in her behalf, we cannot say. 
Once when the Oetean Locrians proposed that tne Phocians of mili- 

tarv age should be cast over a precipice, Aescnines in nis capa- 
ity of delegate, introduced. some Phocians into.the-Council and 
secured for them a hearings and also made a speech himself in their 
behalf. Tt was through these efforts of his, he tells us, that 

Zz. 

the proposition was defeated. This statement may not be true: vet 
the incident shows that he was not altogether idle, and that he 
fancied himself to have some influence among the Amphictyons. He 
and his colleagues, however, seem to have acquired with readiness 
fo the fseneral action of that body. Of eogurse, it is most prab- 
able that they would complain to Philip of their disappointment in 
not seeing Tnebes humbled. He, however, would apologize and plead 
that he was being coerced by the Thebans and Thessalians because 
Hegesippus and the “jmpees” had prevented tne Athenians from coming 
to nis aide He would further solace them, no doubt, by new prom- 
ises and make hints as to what he would to when he should have 


rs 
extricated hnimself from the present alfficulty. For tne most part 


they made their minds easy and enjoyed themselves. 


(142) 


Wnen the business before the Council was finished, 
eojointly with the other Amphictyons celebrated with sacrifice 
great feast of victory. The number of guests, ineluding tne 
ambassadors present from the Greecian states, amounted to two 
hundred, Thanksgivings were said over the downfall of the 7 
cians, crowns distributed, paeans sung Sr reais drunk to Pp 
and others. The Athenian delesates, being of course invited 
attended, andDemosthenes alleges that Aeschines joined neared 
in the festivities. Aescnines does not deny the charge, but 
rather tries to justify his conduct. | “Athens was safe“, he 
eleres, “her caticzena had suffered ie misfortune; arid iff di 
concert with all my colleagues, sing the paean, when the god 
being honored andthe Athenians were in no disgrace, I was doi 
an act of piety and not of wrong ie tepechehdbbesGertnaieee 
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